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$2,900,000 worth of Qual- 


ity Merchandise, embrac- 
ing everything for wear 8 
complete howolereiiias | 


If you cannot come to the store, write us. We can surely meet 
any requirement in good merchandise. There is absolutely no risk Building of the Denver Dry Goods Company— 
in ordering from The Denver, as no sale is completed until you THE GREAT STORE OF THE WEST 


are satisfied with quality, style, and price. Surprising but true: The Denver has the LONGEST 
DIRECT STORE AISLE IN AMERICA—400 feet. 


Stockmen ‘Siockmen’s Supplies 


Quick Service and Guaranteed Prices on Saddles, Bridles, Spurs, Justin’s Riding Boots, Stetson 
Hats, Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, and everything else in the list. 


Send for our 
CUM “MD a Stockmen’s Catalogue 











A Hog Without A_ Substitute 
HAMPSHIRES, the meat type 


Packers want hogs with less lard and more edible meat. 


*-Clay-Robmson & Co. sold them: - Roberts & 


bought them at $240 above the price of any ow . 
show hogs--They dressed 849% of fheir live weight 





The packers’ favorite, as they dress out a higher percentage of edible meat than any other breed. 
Three years in succéssion they have won over, outsold and outdressed all breeds at the greatest live-stock show in the world-— 
the Chicago International. 
For Information Address 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, II’. 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SWINE RECORD ASSOCIATION 
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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


The Sixth Annual Ram Sale 


SALT LAKE, UTAH, 
August 29, 30, 31, and September 1, 1921 


AN EDUCATIONAL EVENT 
A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Examine the Record! The Prices Paid at this Sale have given buyers 


the highest value for their money. 


1920 
Ramboui' et Stud Rams—Average per head.............. cece cece eee ceeee $159.84 
Rambouillet Range Rams—Average per head...............0ceceseeceees 48.73 
Hampshire Stud Rams—Average per head. ...-..........ccececcccceccess 94.43 
Hampshire Range Rams—Average per head............-..cccccceccccnecs 37.69 


1919 
$300.19 
85.57 
199.63 
53.64 


The 1920 Top Pen of Rambouillet Range Rams. There will be plenty others 


like them at this year’s sale. 





The 1921 CATALOSUE will be mailedin July. File your order for it now withthe NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 303 McCornick Building, Salt Lake, Utah. 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


[GROUND FLOOR] 


FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 

Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 

Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by ““THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F, M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l M¢gr., Am. Cattle Co 


Frye & Company 
Packers and Provisioners 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Cows and Cotton--The Dangers of a One-Crop System 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


EVEN OR EIGHT YEARS AGO the traveler bound 
for Phoenix, Arizona, fully twenty-five miles before 
reaching that thriving city suddenly passed from 

the dry, barren desert into a great, green oasis. There 
was no more wonderful change in scenery and surround- 
ings to be found anywhere in this country. After many 
weary miles across what perhaps is the most dreary-look- 
ing piece of land on this continent, almost in a moment 
he burst into an ocean of green—the green of alfalfa, than 


A MILLION POUNDS OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON 
Before the Slump This Represented a Value of Over a Million [ollars 


which there is nothing greener. On both sides of the 
tract this emerald sea stretched away into the distance, 
broken only by comfortable farm houses, orchards, huge 
haystacks, and fields embroidered with great irrigation 
ditches, whose banks were outlined by shapely cotton- 
woods which served also as fence-posts. And everywhere 
were cattle grazing knee-deep in alfalfa—pictures of 
bovine contentment and bucolic prosperity. This picture 
was the more impressive if it were winter and but a few 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM 
This Dam Holds Water Enough to Irrigate the Whole Salt River Valley for Three Years Without Refilling 


miles behind were hundreds of miles of snow-covered 
land. 


A Land Flowing with Milk and Honey 
At first the cattle in this region were mostly of the beef 
breeds—reds and roans, black ‘‘muleys,’’ and white-faced 
Herefords, with plenty of fine, rangy, broad-backed steers 
from the near-by mountains, brought down to this annual 


paradise to fit them for the California markets. Then 
one day the valley awoke to its possibilities as a dairy 
country, and the beef cattle began to give way to the 
black-and-white of the Holsteins, the delicate colors of the 
Jerseys and Guernseys, and all the other dairy breeds. This 
change began about 1904, and inside of five or six years 
the number of dairy cattle in the valley jumped from 
around 10,000 to more than 80,000, while the beef breeds 
dwindled in proportion. Nowhere in all the West could 
finer herds of pure-bred dairy cows be seen than in this 
southwestern valley. Creameries were built to take care of 
the milk, and from an importer of dairy products the 
valley became a great exporter of butter, milk, and cream. 

So fast did this business grow that the Chicago packers 


—quick to scent a new line of activity—were attracted by 
its possibilities, and invested large sums in enlarging and 
improving the creameries. The manufacture of condensed 
milk was built up on a very large scale. Also there were 
many thousand acres of sugar-beets, which in the fertile 
soil produced unusually heavy crops. These were fed into 
the hungry maw of a great sugar factory. 

Thus it was essentially a region of mixed farming, 
prosperous to a degree, and growing rapidly in popula- 
tion and wealth. 


Dairyman Turns Cotton-Planter 


_ But the man who dropped into the same valley in 
January, 1921, found a very different landscape. He 
looked in vain for the wide expanse of alfalfa and sugar- 
beet fields. The huge sugar factory, once the pride of 
the valley, was closed; the cattle were gone, and, instead 
of the former illimitable emerald sea merging into the 
very horizon, he saw nothing but a wide stretch of dull- 
brown fields. Ordinarily at that season the sugar factory 
was running day and night, with the roads leading to it 
choked with teams loaded with beets. Now instead he 
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overtook a long string of teams and trucks that made 
him think of southern Texas; for each was laden with 
cotton. Later he passed a regulation southern cotton-gin 
that was literally hemmed in by acres and acres of bales 
of cotton, while teams by the dozen stood waiting their 
turn to unload their snow-white cargoes. 

In astonishment the traveler turned to the friend who 
was with him and who knew the ways of the valley. 


‘We are a one-crop community nowadays,’’ explained 
the latter. ‘‘But we must get back to diversified farm- 
ing on a sane, sensible basis before long, or we shall all 
go broke. Alfalfa hay, which once could be bought for 
$4 or $5 a ton in the stack, is now so scarce that what 
little there is to be had is bringing $26 a ton baled and 
$22 in the stack, while pasturage for range cattle is a 
thing of the past and the valley is practically out of the 
eattle-feeding business. Everybody has gone crazy over 
cotton-growing. Even the present situation, with cotton 
a drug on the market, has not yet caused many to listen 
to the warnings of the experts and wise heads of the 
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valley, who for the last two years have realized the danger 
we were running by putting all our eggs in one basket. 

‘*Last summer,’’ he went on, ‘‘I ran across an eastern 
buyer of dairy cattle, who told me he was going to Phoenix 
to buy a lot of dairy cows. It struck me as rather funny; 
for I had not realized how rapidly our dairy stock was 
being sold out of the valley. ‘Man,’ he said, ‘Phoenix has 
more and cheaper and better dairy cows for sale than 
any other place in the whole United States. Those crazy 
farmers down there are fairly giving away their dairy 
cattle, just to get rid of them, so they can plow up their 
wonderful alfalfa pastures and plant cotton in its place.’ 


‘‘When I got home I looked around. To my intense 
surprise, I found that we had indeed been going out of 
the dairy business, and that the 90,000 or more dairy 
cattle which the Salt River Valley had a few years since 
had dwindled down to less than 8,000; and the owners 
of this remnant were anxious to get rid of them and plow 
under their alfalfa fields.’’ 

The development of the cotton industry in Arizona 


A FIELD OF PIMA COTTON 
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reads like a leaf from ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ About 1901 
the government was looking for some agricultural crop 
‘on which the two Indian tribes in the valley near Phoenix 
could depend for a living. In the early days these Indians 
raised wheat in great quantities on the rich lands of their 
‘yeservations; but they could not compete with the Kansas 
-wheat fields, and were finally put out of business. The 
‘experts decided upon cotton as offering a very good sub- 
‘stitute crop; and, as the soil and climate were right for 
growing the long-staple variety raised in Egypt, that sort 
was planted. Out of the first crops of the Egyptian cot- 
ton the government experts developed a strain or type 
‘which had several improved qualities, and which they 
‘named ‘‘Yuma’’ after the Indian tribe of that name. 
‘The local red men, farmers for centuries past, took kind- 
ly to the business, and, as the acreage increased, the 
tribes prospered. 
- ‘One day in 1910, in passing through a field of Indian 
cotton, one of the government men noticed a few vagrant 
stalks which, to his obervant eyes, seemed different from 
the rest. He watched them from day to day, put paper 
bags over each bloom to prevent cross-fertilization, and, 
when it ripened, saved every single seed—only a mere 
handful, but, to his broad vision, more valuable by far 
than as many diamonds. 
How those scientific men—the ‘‘book farmers’? whom 


we are so prone to ridicule—nursed and watched over that 
little handful of cotton seed; planted it apart from all 
other cotton, lest it become crossed with the less valuable 
strain; culle:1 the plants with the utmost care and study, 
leaving only those that showed the closest adherence to 
the type which they had established, is one of the greatest 
and most interesting stories of American agricultural de- 


velopment. By 1916 they had seed enough to plant 275 
acres, from which they raised close on 200,000 pounds 
of seed. Then they coaxed every farmer. who had been 
raising the old type of cotton to abandon it and use only 
the new seed, which they named ‘‘Pima’’ for the tribe 
of Indians on whose reservation it was discovered. Later 
strict laws were passed prohibiting the importation into 
Arizona of cotton seed of any kind, in order to protect 
the home product—and right jealously have the Ari- 
zonans guarded the purity of this profitable plant! 


Boom Days Return to West 

Then began one of the wildest, most astonishing booms 
that ever struck a westerh community. Phoenix literally 
went erazy over cotton. Climate, soil, water, and labor, 
all were ideal for the production of a long-staple variety 
that was one-quarter of an inch longer and considerably 
stronger in fiber than the best Egyptian cotton ever pro- 
duced. Labor was plentiful and fairly cheap, and land 
on which alfalfa had been grown seemed to be excep- 
tionally well prepared to produce fine cotton. The great 
automobile-tire factories of the country quickly saw the 
value of this product for their tires; and one company 
bought up almost 20,000 acres, on which they planted 


nothing but cotton, that they might be free from all 
market complications. 

Oddly enough, the first year an alfalfa field is planted 
to cotton it produces but little over half a bale to the 
acre. After that, however, the crop has run as high as 
two bales, where unusual care has been given it in the way 
of watering, weeding, and cultivation. 

The dairymen sold their fine milk cattle, plowed under 
their alfalfa pastures, and became cotton-planters. Val- 
uable orchards were dug up, to be replaced by cotton. 
Everybody quit raising sugar-beets, and the sugar factory 
closed its doors. Where, in 1914, the valley had over 
200,000 acres of alfalfa, in 1920 there were left not much 
over 30,000 acres ; and the owners of this land were lament- 
ing their hard luck in not having it planted to this boom- 
ing crop! 

A Golden Stream Pours Into Valley 

The 1916 cotton crop amounted to 3,300 bales, and sold 
for 43 cents a pound. That of 1917 reached 15,000 bales. 
selling for 72 cents. The 1919 crop was boomed by war 
conditions and brought over 80 cents a pound, hundreds 
of choice bales bringing as much as $1.35—a total crop of 
40,000 bales, or $16,000,000 to the credit of those ‘‘ farmer 
scientists’’ who gave the valley this wonderful new source 
of income. 

Until the general slump in all business in the fall of 
1920 the cotton-growers of Arizona were confidently ex- 
pecting the crop for that year to sell at more than $1 a 
pound, which would have brought into the pockets of the 
growers over $50,000,000, as the crop totaled over 100,000 
bales, grown on 185,000 acres, or about 80 per cent of the 
total irrigable area of the whole valley. Unfortunately. 
however, the cotton crop, like all other agricultural crops 
for 1920, was caught in the back-wash of the war, and 
about 75 per cent of it was still in the hands of the Ari- 
zona growers as late as February, 1921. Naturally this 
ereated a very serious situation, and the people down there 
got a jolt that brought them back from the fairyland -in 
which they had been dwelling for a few years, and caused 
them to sit up and take notice. , 

Did they, like the Jews of ancient times, hang their 
harps on a willow tree and wail their eyes out? They 
did not. With true western pluck and determination, 
they took hold of the situation with a firm hand. By 
means of excellent team-work between bankers and pro- 
ducers, a slump in values was averted, and the crisis was 
met and passed successfully. Everybody is fairly cheer- 
ful down there, and the farmers are facing the future 
with confidence, born of the firm conviction that they have 
a good thing and propose to stay with it. 

Land Values Leap Skyward 

Meantime land which in 1916 was considered high at 
$200 an acre was changing hands at astonishing figures. 
Prices of from $600 to $1,000 an acre for land ‘‘with the - 
crop in’’ were not at all unusual, buyers deeming them- 
selves lucky to get it. Likewise tremendous rentals were 
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paid for cotton land. One forty-acre tract of which I 
know was leased at $85 an acre on a five-year lease, pay- 
able yearly in advance. The farmerette who took it had 
never farmed an acre in her life and could not tell cotton 
from corn; but she had the fever in the nth degree, sat 
up nights with her cotton patch, gave it absent as well as 
present treatment, watered, weeded, watched, and worried 
over it, and averaged a bale and a half to the acre the 
first year. Her total growing costs, including the heavy 
rental, were about $240 an acre, and at 80 cents a pound 
she cleared over $12,000 in good hard cash in 1919. The 
following year set her back some, but she still has a 
rather wide margin of profit to carry her over into an- 
other good year. 

With an average production cost of around $112 an 
acre, not including fancy rentals, a crop of almost a 500- 
pound bale to the acre, and a selling price in 1919 of 80 
cents a pound, it is easy to see why such prices were paid 
for cotton land in this Arizona valley. I have known 
several instances where, on unusually rich land, with 
extra care in planting, irrigating, and cultivation, the 
erop produced close to two bales, or 1,000 pounds, per 
acre. This was sold at 79 cents a pound, or about $750 
an acre. Allowing liberally for costs of production and 
extra attention, this shows a profit that might well create 
excitement in any normal farming community. Similar 
well-authenticated cases could be cited by the dozen. 
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Dangers of Dependence on Single Crop 


Meantime these Arizona farmers have profited by their 
lesson and learned at least two fundamental facts. They 
realize now that no agricultural region is economically 
safe unless diversified farming is the general practice; 
and, also; that without live stock as a part of their pro- 
gram their lands will depreciate in productiveness. 


A large part of the 1920 cotton crop is still in the hands 
of the raisers, for which at the present time not over 40 
cents can be secured. The bankers who have been back- 
ing the farmers are now urging them to let go at these 
prices, take their losses, pay their debts, profit by their 
experience, costly as it has been, and bend all their ener- 
gies to getting the valley back to its original basis of a 
general farming community, with hay, cotton, grains, 
sugar-beets, and live-stock production all so carefully eo- 
ordinated that failure of a single crop, its overproduction, 
or a low market price will not imperil the financial status 
of the whole region. 


As a starter, an agreement has been entered into by 
all the farmers of the valley, through their associations, 
that for the season of 1921 only about one-half of their 
land will be planted to cotton, or about 100,000 acres. The 
remainder will be planted mostly to alfalfa, in order to 
restore its fertility, and cattle will once more be seen 
in numbers on their old feeding-grounds. 


Some Economic Considerations Affecting the Cattle Industry 


BY D. A. MILLETT 
Denver, Colorado 


S THE PREACHER in Ecclesiastes says, ‘‘The 
A thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 

and that which is done is that which shall be done; 
and there is no new thing under the sun,’’ so here no 
attempt will be made to point out anything particularly 
new or startling, but merely to recapitulate the situation, 
with emphasis on some points not generally stressed. 


Foreign and Home Markets 
While it is true that foreign markets for our surplus 
meat products are most desirable, and we wish all strength 
to the arms of those, whether the Department of State, 
the Department of Commerce, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, or the new Edge Law export corporations, that are 
furthering and financing our export trade, the fact should 


not be lost sight of that even in our great export year 


for meat products, 1918, these exports amounted to a 
very small percentage of the consumption in our home 
market. 
Business Equilibrium 
The outstanding fact of the present situation is that, 
whereas cattle-on Monday, April 25, 1921, sold on all the 


principal markets of this country on the price level of 
ten years before, or 1911, coal and steel, the basis of 
manufacturing, were selling from 40 to 125 per cent above 
that pre-war level, and railroad rates generally were 70 
per cent above that level. Manifestly the products of 
agriculture cannot create an adequate demand for manu- 
factured goods, in the face of this lack of equilibrium in 
price. 


Production 


All of us in the producing game hope that James E. 
Poole was right in his article on the shortage of stock 
cattle appearing in THE PRODUCER for April, 1921; 
but we have heard the cry of cattle shortage for so many 
years that some of us have become skeptical. Attention 
is called to the fact that, whereas the estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on January 1, 1921, indicated a 
decrease in the United States in the number of eattle, 
other than dairy stock, of about 1,800,000 head, as com- 
pared with January 1, 1920, the 1920 census returns which 
have been released for the State of Iowa showed that state 
alone as having 900,000 more cattle, other. than dairy 
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stock, than the Department of Agriculture had estimated. 
In other words, if these figures are to be relied upon, one 
state picked up half the total estimated decrease. 

In this connection, the fact should not be lost sight of 
that the ultimate end of dairy herds is in some form of 
meat product. 

Receipts of cattle at the seven principal markets up to 
April 30 this year were, in round numbers, only 300,000 
head greater than for the corresponding period of the 
year 1916. The population of the United States increased 
about 14 per cent from 1910 to 1920. Using these seven 
markets as a gauge, the conclusion might be justified that 
the present supplies were in line with increased popula- 
tion, and adequate. 

While it is true that the Northwest is more thinly 
stocked than for many years heretofore, it should also 
be remembered that the Southwest has an accumulation 
of stock cattle which were not properly moved last fall 
nor this spring. 

In some quarters the fear is voiced that the advocacy 
by many of the large breeders of the spaying of heifers 
will result in a pronounced shortage of cattle. We, 
of course, all recognize the fundamental economic fact 
that the more there is produced of all goods and services, 
the more there is to distribute per capita among the popu- 
lation; but it is also true that there can be too much of 
any one good thing at a given time. Supply is a relative 
term, and must be compared with demand. It is true 
that the working of economic law under which live-stock 
production becomes unprofitable and below cost will re- 
duce that production, but it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom for producers to regulate their production 
intelligently. This is also their economic and moral right, 
as is evidenced by the accepted business practice on the 
part of manufacturers. The American Woolen Mills 
closed down some time ago, and the steel industry is now 
operating on about a 35 per cent capacity basis. 

It would be well for producers to watch carefully the 
veal markets this fall, remembering that calves sold as 
veal in the fall of 1920 brought about as much money, 
which was actually collected, as yearling steers are con- 
sidered worth this spring, which value it seems impossible 
to collect, as there are no buyers. 

Home Demand 

People at work eat beef. There has been a great deal 
of discussion about the decrease in consumption of beef 
in the United States, and, in reference thereto, a sugges- 
tion has been made that an advertising campaign be 
entered into to stimulate that consumption. It has also 
been said that the meatless-days propaganda during the 
war decreased consumption of beef. The Meat and Live 

Stock Digest for April, 1921, published by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, gives the following figures 
for the consumption of beef and veal in the United States 
for the years indicated (pounds per capita) : 
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which would indicate that neither meatless-days propa- 
ganda nor relatively high prices prevented the consump- 
tion of beef when the working population of the United 
States was at work at good wages. 


Labor 

While the foregoing paragraph attempts to show that 
beef consumption goes hand in hand with employment at 
good wages, this means actual employment at wages 
actually paid. It is evident that, if 100 men in a com- 
munity were employed at a wage of $10 a day, the daily 
pay-roll would amount to only $1,000; whereas, if 500 
men were employed at $5 a day, the daily pay-roll would 
be $2,500, and their purchasing power two and one-half 
times as great as under the first supposition. 

This is the labor situation in the United States in a 
nutshell. While labor wage scales are nominally high, 
men are not at work, and therefore the aggregate pay- 
roll is tremendously reduced. It would seem to be wisdom 
on the part of labor, organized and unorganized, fully to 
recognize this situation, and so to readjust its relations 
to the body politic that industry could take on a real 
revival. Costs must come down before building and other 
lines of industry can have a revival. 


Money 

While money is still tight, and credit not easy, there 
is ground for encouragement in the fact that the Annalist 
for April 25, 1921, shows the stock of free gold in the 
hands of the federal reserve system at that time to amount 
to some seven hundred millions of dollars. On the basis 
of seven dollars of credit for one dollar of gold reserve, 
this means an actual credit possibility of five billions of 
dollars. While it is not suggested that any such expan- 
sion of credit is wise or desirable at this time, these figures 
do show our fundamentally sound financial condition and 
indicate the oncoming relief in credits and interest rates. 

In conslusion, it is up to the producer to regulate his 
production intelligently; watch for the sign of re-estab- 
lished equilibrium as between manufactured goods and 
agricultural products, which alone will spell stable markets 


for agricultural products; and make every effort to re- 
duce costs. 


NEW FARM LOAN BONDS ON MARKET 
ALE OF FEDERAL FARM.LOAN BONDS was resumed on 

April 18, when a new issue, to the amount of $40,000,000, 
was offered to the public at par—the first since the constitu- 
tionality of the Farm Loan Act was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. These bonds, exempt from taxation, cannot be 
called for redemption before ten years, whereas previous issues 
are callable after five years. They will bear 5 per cent interest 
and mature in twenty years. Former issues are selling within 
one-eighth of par. 

It is announced that Governor Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has recommended that legislation be passed by 
Congress authorizing the diversion of $100,000,000 profits of 
federal reserve banks to federal land banks for loans on stock 
cattle, to enable growers to restock their ranges. This action 
had been recommended by Everett C. Brown, president of the 
National Live Stock Exchange. 
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PROSPECTIVE CATTLE SUPPLY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OES A CATTLE SHORTAGE EXIST, actual or impending? 

Slaughter statistics show that for two years past beef 
production has decreased at the rate of one billion pounds per 
annum. During the first four months of 1921 twenty markets 
received 3,552,000 cattle, or 554,000 less than last year and 
1.085,000 less than in 1919. Present indications are that, when 
1921 returns are in, slaughter will show a decrease of about 
one million head, compared with 1920. If beef consumption had 
been maintained on the basis of a decade ago, or 73.9 pounds 
per capita, against a probable 55 pounds this year, the predic- 
tion of a cattle shortage would have been made good. Demand, 
however, is always the measure of supply, and it is evident 
that, at least under present conditions, the country is making 
enough beef to go around, especially at the prices. 


Serious Shortage of Stockers 

But while, for the moment at least, no scarcity of beef 
exists, there is an actual shortage of stock cattle, as anyone 
who has recently attempted to pick them for quality at any 
of the markets is competent to testify. A condition has developed 
where feeders are under the necessity of paying fat-cattle prices 
for stockers—a dangerous situation that puts the business on a 
gambling, rather than a production, basis. .If this condition 
exists in the stocker market during a period of such financial 
stringency as the present, what will happen next fall, should 
a normal corn crop be garnered and an attempt made to fill feed: 
lots? If a cattle shortage exists, it will be developed at that 
juncture. How many cattle there are in the country no living 
man knows. Forthcoming census figures may throw some light 
on the subject, but the general impression is that the number 
is practically the same as before the war. 


Feeders Lose on Fleshy Steers 
Stress is laid on the ruinous losses sustained by feeders on 


the crop of cattle fattened last winter, the tail end of which | 


is now going to the shambles. The facts are not to be denied, 
but careful analysis will show that the big steer was responsible 
for most of this disaster. Beef-makers complain of packer com- 
petition on fleshy steers, forcing them to lay in cattle under 
first-cost handicap that makes profit in the finality of the 
transaction impossible; but when an animal is susceptible of 
conversion into beef, it automatically becomes beef, and the 
feeder attempting competition with the killer for its possession 
usually displays doubtful judgment. The presente practice is 
to lay in a lot of fleshy cattle in the fall, putting them all on 
corn at about the same time, with the result that the market 
is gorged with overweight bullocks in April and May, when 
liquidation becomes imperative; for at that stage an animal be- 
comes a liability. This is what is happening now.’ Later, when 
liquidation has run its course and heavy cattle become scarce, 
they will do a better market performance, possibly acquiring a 
substantial premium late in the year, furnishing feeders with a 
cue to travel around the same vicious circle once more. 
The fascination of the game may be in the uncertainty of the 
draw, but the heavy steer has cost feeders so much money that 
it would appear to be a good thing to let alone. Under present 
conditions, when the proportion of heavy steers exceeds 20 per 
cent of the total supply, trouble ensues. And by heavy cattle 
nowadays anything over 1,300 pounds is meant. 


Demand Is for Light Beeves 

Styles change, and manufacturers ignoring such mutations 
court failure. A few weeks ago, when exporters began buying 
cattle at Chicago, salesmen showed them 1,400- to 1,600-pound 
bullocks; only to learn that nothing over 1,350 pounds was 
wanted. Handwriting on the market wall shows that popular 
demand has switched to 700- to 1,100-pound bullocks. 
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maturity is the keynote to the situation, present and prospective. 
Light cattle laid in last fall have made money, or at least paid 
for their board, even when deficient in quality. To get away 
from weight, killers take prime yearlings realizing $9 to $9.50 
per cwt., while mediocre steers equally fat have sold at $7 to 
$7.50. The public demands light cuts, and those engaged in 
beef-making must adjust their methods to meet changing con- 
ditions. 
Cattle Production Declining 

As to the future of the cattle industry, both immediate and 
remote, opinion naturally differs. Prophecy has recently been 
badly discredited, even the wisest ones having shot wide of the 
mark. One fact is indisputable, however: Cattle production, 
for various reasons, is steadily declining in volume. In fact, 
the full extent to which western breeding herds—the major 
source of stocker supply—have been depleted during the past 


“three years is not fully realized. This creates a vast restocking 


problem, that will of necessity be deferred by inability to finance 
rehabilitation; but it is a condition that puts the breeder in a 
strong strategic position. 
Beef Cow May Return to East 

That the industry is at the threshold of an era of at least 
moderate expansion cannot be disputed. That quality is essen- 
tial to maximum results is also logical. The average age at 
which cattle go to the shambles will be materially reduced, as 
it is no longer profitable to carry a steer to the four- and five- 
year-old stage even on western grass. The era of free grass 
and low-cost production has gone forever, creating a new epoch. 
Many of the big cattle outfits of the trans-Missouri region have 
liquidated, and they were the chief factors in creating, during 
the past twenty-five years, an excess supply both of beef and of 
stock cattle, making it impossible to breed commercial cattle 
profitably on the farming areas east of the Missouri River. 
Mexico, which promised to become a prolific source of stock- 
cattle supply, has been eliminated by a decade of civil war, and 
the stream from western Canada is rapidly drying up at its 
source. This creates a possibility that the beef cow will be in 
a position to play a return engagement, at least on the purely 
pastoral areas of the eastern half of the continent, whence it 
was driven by cheap western production. The progeny of such 
cows will go to the butcher at the yearling stage fourteen to 
eighteen months—a beef-making method that is obviously 
economical. For the same reason, western cattle will be market- 
ed as two- and three-year-olds, instead of being carried four and 
five years. This will reduce tonnage, increase cow herds, and 
give the producer a turn-over at more frequent intervals. 


West to Finish Its Own Cattle 

West of the Missouri River the next development will be 
toward finishing young cattle, instead of sending them to the 
Corn Belt for stocker purposes. The established practice of 
riding cattle on the rails several thousand miles between calf- 
hood and slaughter must be discontinued, if present freight 
charges are maintained, which will have the logical tendency of 
localizing breeding. No longer is it economical to drop a calf 
in Texas, and start it on a pilgrimage in the yearling stage, 
by which it reaches maturity over a devious route, frequently 
going to Montana, thence to Sioux City, Omaha, or St. Paul, 
thence to a Corn Belt feed-lot, and finally to Chicago. The 
junketing steer must go, unless it can travel at less cost. This 
enhanced cost will also put a ban on the scrub steer, which has 
been the bane of the industry, as quality will be essential to 
paying the expense bill. Carrying cattle into the 1,400- to 1,600- 
pound stage must cease, if profit is aimed at. Killers can util- 
ize twenty yearlings where one big steer is wanted, and if the 
single big bullock was lacking nobody would be hurt. 

Southern Hemisphere Will Increase Output 

Consideration of livestock problems would be incomplete 
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without including the world’s actual and prospective meat sup- 
ply: The world’s export output of beef, mutton, and lamb in 
1920 was about 1,056,000 tons, compared with 1,103,000 tons in 
1919 and 767,000 tons in 1913. During the war period New Zea- 
land and South America have largely increased production, 
slaughter facilities in New Zealand having increased 1,000 per 
cent in that period. Of this total output Great Britain absorbed 
783,000 tons, 250,000 tons going to continental Europe, and 
50,000 tons to the United States; but imports by this country 
were mainly frozen lamb and mutton from New Zealand, creat- 
ing a deceptive set of statistics, as that package was an accumu- 
lation of the war period and will not be repeated. Indications 
are that this Southern Hemisphere surplus will not only be 
maintained, but be increased; and it is doubtful if Europe will 
be able to absorb it, unless economic and industrial conditions 
over there improve. Hence the United States market may be 
made a dumping-ground for the residue. What effect a tariff 
on meats would have must be left to conjecture. In the case 
of live cattle, only Canada and Mexico are concerned, and in both 


countries the visible supply is not sufficiently large to cause 
alarm. 


MEETING OF MONTANA ASSOCIATION 


PRIL 19-20, 1921, the Montana Stock Growers’ Association 
met at Helena in annual convention. While the attendance 
‘ was not so large as on previous occasions, the meeting was pro- 
nounced one of the most successful in the history of the organi- 
zation. The assembly was a thoroughly representative one, and 
the program was unusually interesting and instructive. 
President Wallis Huidekoper reviewed the history of the 
industry during the past year, expressing the conviction that 
liquidation had about run its course and that the coming sum- 
mer would witness a return to normal conditions. He em- 
phasized the need of lowering production costs, transportation 
and commission charges on live stock, and retail prices; advo- 
cated improved credit facilities and adequate tariff laws for the 
protection of the stock-raiser, and urged the restocking of the 
ranges of the state with good young cattle to secure the beef 
market of the future. 


Following is a summary of the more important resolutions 
passed: 


Urging an adequate tariff on live stock and its products; 

Protesting against the increase in live-stock commission 
charges; ; 

Opposing the establishment of game preserves at the ex- 
pense of live-stock producers; 

Indorsing pure-fabric legislation; 

Demanding that hay fed to live stock in transit shall be of 
standard grades and paid for according to actual weight; 

Asking federal reserve banks to extend all possible help to 
local banks through the rediscounting of live-stock paper; 

Requesting a graduated reduction of not less than 35 per 
cent in the valuation of ranch lands and improvements for pur- 
poses of assessment; 

Indorsing legislation for the creation of proper government 
supervision of the handling of meats and their by-products; 

Expressing appreciation of the assistance rendered by the 
Forest Service in securing extension of time for payment of 
grazing fees, and protesting against the proposed increase in 
such fees; 

Urging that proceedings be instituted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the reduction of prevailing transportation 
rates on live stock; 

Favoring prompt improvement of the St. Lawrence deep- 
sea water-way; 

Petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commission to with- 
hold approval of the proposed switching charges on live stock 
stopping for feed, etc.; 

Commending the government for providing relief for 
farmers and ranchmen through the Federal Farm Loan Act. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year; 
J. H. Burke, Helena, president; W. K. Floweree, Great Falls, 
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first vice-president; C. M. Simpson, Miles City, second vice 
president; A. L. Smith, Helena, treasurer. A secretary is to 
be appointed later. It was decided to hold the next annual 
convention at Butte. 


THE WYOMING CONVENTION 


HE WYOMING STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met in 

annual convention at Lusk on April 14-15. The meeting 
was well attended, many weighty addresses were delivered, and 
the whole situation confronting the live-stock industry was 
thoroughly debated. It was the general sentiment that the gath- 
ering was altogether the most fruitful held in the state in recent 
years. 

In his presidential address, J. C. Underwood, among other 
things, discussed the high state of perfection attained by the 


. brand-inspection service established at the different markets 


through the efforts of the association, and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation of the various live-stock exchanges in 
this important work, in which Wyoming so conspicuously had 
taken the lead. He laid stress on the necessity for the North- 
west in the future to breed and raise its own cattle, and for a 
system of long-time loans to enable producers to restock the 
depleted ranges. 


Resolutions were adopted— 


Urging the prompt enactment by Congress of constructive 
legislation for the regulation of packers, stock-yards, commis- 
sion men, and traders at live-stock markets, “in order that con- 
fidence be established, production maintained, and distribution 
economically organized;” 


Demanding tariff legislation that will “effectually dis- 


courage the importation of meat animals, dressed meats, and all 
by-products of live stock;” 


Requesting the appointment on the Interstate Commerce 


Commission of a man thoroughly acquainted with western 
traffic conditions; 


Protesting against prevailing freight rates on live stock and 
agricultural products, and urging the immediate reduction of 
such rates to the pre-war basis; 


Asking for the lowering of live-stock commission charges 
to a fair and equitable level; 


Urging the State Land Board to reduce rentals on all state 
lands; 


Expressing thanks to those instrumental in securing the 
recent reduction in railroad rates on range cattle from the 
Southwest; 


Indorsing the French-Capper truth-in-fabrics bill. 

Officers were elected as follows: John L. Jordan, Cheyenne, 
president; Jahn E. Patrick, Sheridan, vice-president; William 
C. Irvine, Douglas, treasurer; Alice Smith, Cheyenne, secretary. 
Next year the convention will go to Buffalo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK-GROWERS IN SESSION 


T THE MEETING of the Western South Dakota Stock 

Growers’ Association, held in Rapid City on April 12, an 
optimistic atmosphere prevailed. The secretary reviewed the 
history of that organization since its formation in 1892. He 
related how during that period, at the two markets of Chicago 
and Omaha alone, 245,592 estrays had been recovered for mem- 
bers of the association, and urged the necessity of whole-hearted 
support of its work in the future. He deplored the difficult 
conditions under which stockmen were at present laboring, but 
counseled facing the future resolutely and hopeftlly, and pro- 
ceeding on conservative lines until such time as the industry 
could be restored to its proper place in the nation’s economic 
life. 

James T. Craig, of Belle Fourche, was elected president; 
Charles Ham, of Rapid City, vice-president; and Frank M. 
Stewart, of Buffalo Gap, secretary. 
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A BAD FEEDING SEASON 
J. E. P. 

OLORADO LAMB-FEEDERS are now in a position to strike 

balances, and a sorry showing the account will make. An 
advance of about $1 per cwt. at the market during the latter 
half of April was a help, saving those who marketed late about 
$1.25 per head; but the aggregate loss on the season’s opera- 
tions will never be known. Popular estimates range from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The mistake was made when the stuff 
was put into feed-lots last fall, not only as to weight, but also 
as to prices. Physical conditions on the range were such that 
only big lambs were available, feeders taking them under pro- 
test; but, as the alternative was going out of business, they 
bought. Many heavy lambs costing 12 to 13 cents last fall sold 
at prices that insured losses of $4 to $5 per head. At the low 
spot early in April several thousand heavy Colorado lambs went 
to exporters at $7.25 to $7.50, that on the subsequent advance 
sold at $8.50, and but for the export opportunity they would 
have been practically without a market. It has been the worst 
season in the history of the Colorado feeding industry—and 
that is saying a good deal. 

Corn Belt feeders are also looking sour, but in their case 
individual losses were smaller. Their present psychology will 
be reflected when the time comes around to buy feeders next 
fall. They are threatening to buy at $6 to $7 per cwt. or not 
at all, but a good summer ijiamb market will change their atti- 
tude. 

Just how lamb-feeders came to stock up at such absurd 
prices last fall, especially in view of a demoralized wool market 
and a hugé stock of New Zealand frozen lamb on packers’ hands, 
is a puzzle, as both were bearish factors. It is said that a cer- 
tain packer, discussing trade prospects with an Idaho banker 
at a lunch in Chicago, expressed the opinion that a $15 lamb 
market was possible during the winter. Considering a tip 
from such a source valuable, the banker sent a grist of night 
letters over the wire that was responsible for arousing en- 
thusiasm among western feeders. Like most of the tips put 
out during the reconstruction period, it proved to be a “boner.” 
By this time practically all the winter-fed lambs have gone to 
the shambles, and those who handled them are sadder, if not 
wiser. 


DECLINING MEAT CONSUMPTION 
J. E. P. 

O MORE ACCURATE GAUGE of beef production is possible 

than slaughter statistics. From these per-capita consump- 
tion is easily ascertained. Slaughter figures show that produc- 
tion reached high tide in 1917 and 1918, under stress of war 
demand, but that prior to that period and subsequent to 1910 
it had been steadily decreasing. In 1910 cattle slaughter in the 
United States was 13,540,000 head; by 1915 it had declined to 
10,822,000. At that stage war demand stimulated production, 
and drought necessitated liquidation, high mark being reached 
in 1918 at 15,750,400 head. In 1919 slaughter dropped to 
13,635,000, and 1920 showed a further decline to 12,176,000, de- 
spite continuance of liquidation owing to financial stringency. 
It is probable that 1921 slaughter will drop to 11,000,000 head, 
or practically that of 1914. 

Steadily contracting per-capita consumption of beef is indi- 
cated by slaughter statistics. In 1907 consumption was 79.7 
pounds per head; in 1920 it had declined to 56.4 pounds. If 
this rate of decrease continues—and the tendency is in that 
direction—no prophet is needed to demonstrate what will hap- 
pen to the cattle industry. It is probable, however, that the 
decline in consumption has about run its course. Veal is the 
only meat that shows an increase in consumption, which has 


doubled in six years, reaching 8.5 per capita in 1920. Last year 


consumption of lamb and mutton was 6.1 pounds per capita, 
against 8.2 pounds in 1912; that of pork 71 pounds, against 
75.7 pounds in 1916. Per-capita consumption of all meats in 
1920 figured at 142.1 pounds, against 170.9 pounds in 1908, which 
was high mark. 

This decrease in consumption may be variously explained. 
High, if not excessive, cost of distribution is one reason; war 
prices, another. All over the country unorganized, but effect- 
ive, propaganda aimed at meat has been actively carried on 
for years past. The eat-less-meat campaign, coupled with the 
“Save it for the Allies” slogan, was a potent factor. Profiteer- 
ing by retailers and eating-house keepers was another. 


MARKETING COSTS AT HIGH LEVEL 


HILE THE PRICES of his products have been dropping 
from week to week, until they now approach pre-war 
levels, the stockman is still paying war-time costs for market- 
ing these products. With few exceptions, transportation, yard- 
age, and commission charges remain at zenith. Freight rates 
are approximately 67 per cent higher than before the war, 
commission charges from 43 to 80 per cent higher, and yard- 
age expenses from 33 to 60 per cent above the 1914 plane. 
The following table shows commission and yardage charges 
at Chicago in 1921, as compared with 1914 (increases at other 
markets have averaged somewhat less): 


COMMISSION CHARGES FOR UNMIXED CARLOADS 


1921 1914 
COMI ascticseniassaenes $18-24 $12-15 
Calves— 
Single-deck ............ 18-24 12-15 
Double-deck ............ 26-30 18-21 
Hogs— 
Single-deck ............ 13-16 8-10 
Double-deck ...........- 20-27 12-15 
Sheep— 
Single-deck .......cee«- 13-16 8-10 
Double-deck ..........-. 20-24 12-14 
YARDAGE CHARGES PER HEAD 
1921 1914 
CHEM No aecavcansss cakewes $0.35 $0.25 
CONVO 5 vc ca bascasnsceeewres .20 15 
ER os apices so Sees 12 .08 
PONE es ciwac a cedblee'ss auaemmas .08 .05 


AGRICULTURIST CHIEF SUFFERER FROM 
; DEFLATION 


N A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS undertaken in response to an 

inquiry by Senator Capper, of Kansas, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover shows how the farmer and stock-raiser have been 
“holding the bag” in the deflation process. Using the 1913 
price scale as index figure at 100, Mr. Hoover cites the follow- 
ing relative prices of commodities as of April, 1921: _ 


Wr ON 5. kk c cae « « Sadtmaweh de ce acownen 
Pe BIO Ss i... amdc ends cee rs 
Wholesale index of all commodities ...162 
MR CORO os. ss sc demdadaw ad vae cas 166 
CIUNNIIIERse sc cicbain sss cube ee edad cceed's 192 
Department of Labor report on hourly 
We WUD 5... was its ccs nesea 199 
Pe I ERR ars co 6 Ceaana ak oauckcas 207 
PRPS WUREORTANA 2. en cacccscceciece 212 
EROURG- SUCTION sw Sai Sea wick ce 6 6 ccc e's 273 


“Unless these levels are readjusted, the agricultural indus- 
try will be undermined,” says Mr. Hoover, who emphasizes the 
necessity of a revision of freight rates. He advises improved 
marketing methods and indorses the co-operative movement, 
suggesting that a national food-marketing board be established 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. 








GOOD ADVICE 


PROMINENT WESTERN RANGE MAN, in a 
communication to THE PRODUCER in which he dis- 
cusses market evils, low prices, and the general 

depression in the live-stock industry, makes this pertinent 
observation : 


Take it from me, the only solution of the live-stock problem 
is DECREASED PRODUCTION—spelled with capital letters! 
I have given instructions to spay one-half of my heifer calves, 
and I expect to keep this up until my herd is reduced to the 
lowest number consistent with anything like economical man- 
agement. 


Possibly this is the only way to solve the problem. 


HEARING ON LIVE-STOCK RATES 


HE GENERAL LIVE-STOCK CASE, known as Docket 12146, 

involving the reasonableness of all live-stock rates through- 
out the entire West, has been set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for hearing in Denver on June 1, and later at Chi- 
cago on June 6, 1921. This is the case filed by the American 
National Live Stock Association on Jaunary 4, 1921. Denver 
was selected as the point for the initial hearing, in order to 
enable western stockmen to be conveniently heard. 

* * * 

On May 19, 1921, at Denver, Special Assistant to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Henry J. Ford, will hold an 
informal conference with interested shippers relative to rates 
on fruit, vegetables, and other agricultural products, and live 
stock. 


COTTON-GROWERS PERFECTING MARKETING 


PLANS 


N OVERHEAD SELLING AGENCY as the superstructure 
of a federation of cotton-growers’ marketing organizations 
now being formed in ten southern states, to handle a total out- 
put of possibly three or four million bales, was proposed at a 
conference of representatives from these states held in Okla- 
homa City last month. The success of Oklahoma cotton-growers 
in incorporating a marketing association with 35,000 members, 
and of the Texas association in “signing up” nearly all of the 
1,000,000 bales set as its goal, is said to have inspired the whole 
South with a feeling of confidence in the co-operative principle. 
The “American Cotton Growers’ Exchange,” if plans mature, 
may have headquarters in Dallas, with branch offices at all 
cotton centers and the principal markets of the world. 
A few days later representatives from thirteen cotton states 
met in Memphis, Tennessee, and voted in favor of a uniform 
state marketing system for the handling of future crops. 


KANSAS GRASS-OWNERS NOT RAISING RENTALS 


A SSERTION HAS BEEN MADE that owners of pastures in 

Kansas have increased their rentals for the 1921 season 
in such a way as to absorb the recently granted reduction in 
freight rates on range cattle. This, on the authority of the 
Kansas Stockman, is not true. Following the reduction in 
freight rates, a keen demand for grass developed, with the re- 
sult that by the middle of April nearly all the large pastures 
in the state had been leased, at prices ranging from $6 to $12 
a head, according to quality; but not a single case, says the 


Stockman, has been reported of pasture-owners taking undue 
advantage of the new situation. 
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LIVE-STOCK CHARGES JUSTIFIED 


HAT INCREASED CHARGES for loading and unloading 

live stock at the yards at Chicago and other western points, 
and the absorption of such charges by the carriers, were justi- 
fied, was held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision dated April 2. The order suspending the proposed 
schedules was accordingly set aside. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF 
THE PRODUCER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT DENVER, COLO. 
FOR APRIL 1, 1921 


STATE OF COLORADO, } 8s 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, j ** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared T. W. Tomlinson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of THE PRODUCER, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—American National Live Stock Association Publishing 
Company, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Associate Editor—Louis Warming, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
—— Editor—T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
olo. 
——, Manager—T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
olo. : 


editor, 


2. That the owners are: - 
American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Stockholders: 
American National Live Stock Association; 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon. 


That said associations are Voluntary associations, composed of 
thousands of members, and that the principal officers of said associa- 
tions are: 

American National Live Stock Association—J. B. Kendrick, Pres- 
ident, Sheridan, Wyo.; C. M. O’Donel, First Vice-President, 
Bell Ranch, N. M.; T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary, Denver, Colo. 

Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon—William Pollman, 
President, Baker, Ore.; George H. Russell, First Vice-President, 
Baker, Ore.; S. O. Correll, Secretary, Baker, Ore. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security-holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security-holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security-holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security-holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated *by him. 

T. W. TOMLINSON, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this fourth day of April, 1921. 
[Seal] LELA L. RHOADES, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires October 3, 1922.) 


THE CALENDAR 


May 24-25, 1921—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Association of Oregon, Canyon City, Ore. 

August 27-September 10, 1921—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Can. 

September 5-10, 1921—Interstate Fair and Live Stock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 

November 5-12, 1921—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 12-18, 1921—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 
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PARDON THE DELAY 


HIS ISSUE OF ‘‘THE PRODUCER’ is about 
TT three weeks late. Our printers have been ordered out 

on strike. They are asking for a forty-four hour 
week, which the employers have refused to grant. The 
controversy is of nation-wide dimensions. As we write, 
there is no prospect of an early settlement. Working 
under a handicap, we are endeavoring to make the best of 
an awkward situation. Provisional arrangements have 
been made that will at least insure publication in some 
form and at some time. Should further delays, or un- 
avoidable modifications in size and make-up, ensue, we 
trust that our readers, knowing the cause, will excuse 
them. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ECUPERATION IS PROCEEDING at a snail’s 
R pace, yet proceeding. April’s atmosphere reflect- 
ed the proverbial moodiness of that squally month, 
sporadic bright spots being offset by gloom in others; but 
the whole landscape in the end had a somewhat more 
cheerful and reassuring aspect. While there are multi- 
plying indications that the bottom of the ladder has been 
reached, in many lines inactivity still prevails, and no- 
where is any great degree of buoyancy discernible. To 
aggravate an uncertain situation, strike has been following 
strike throughout the country. In many cities building 
operations are completely tied up, shipping at seaports is 
seriously crippled, paper-mills are idle, print-shops are 
closed. Unemployment consequently has increased—a 
cause as much as an effect of industrial depression. 
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Reviewing the outlook, the Federal Reserve Board 
pronounces retail prices the ‘‘sticking point’’ in business 
recovery. Abrupt and radical drops in wholesale prices— 
in some cases to pre-war levels—have not been accom- 
panied by corresponding reductions in retail trade. The 
chasm between the cost of raw material and that of the 
finished product remains about as wide ds ever. 

Cattle and hogs registered another slump during April, 
while sheep and lambs, following a sharp decline, showed 
considerable resiliency. Some export demand has de- 
veloped for meats and live cattle, which should tend to 
stimulate the domestic market. Wool continued in a 
state of somnolence, biding action on the emergency tariff. 
Hides, after a long rest, evinced more activity, with slight 
advances. 

Cold and rainy weather has retarded the growing and 
planting of crops. No widespread damage has been caused 
by late frosts. The crop outlook is generally favorable, 
with a somewhat reduced acreage. Grain prices advanced 
sharply at the beginning of May. 

More rolling-stock is reported to be in use, and rail- 
road earnings show a gratifying increase. A better de- 
mand for coal is announced. Iron and steel are practi- 
cally unchanged. At several points steel-workers have 
signified their willingness to accept the proposed 20 per 
cent wage reduction. Textile and apparel lines are ex- 
ceeding expectations at this season. 


The financial situation, on the authority of Secretary 
Mellon, is ‘‘far better than the trade situation.’’ Money is 
a shade easier, stocks and bonds are firmer, foreign ex- 
change is rising. Settlement of the German reparations 
question should have a steadying effect on international 
commerce. Business failures are less numerous. Bank 
clearings have increased. New York has announced a 
reduction of one-half of 1 per cent in federal reserve 
rediscount rates. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on wholesale prices 
per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, for the 
week ending May 7, 1921, was $2.75, compared with $3.06 
for the week ending April 2, and $4.96 for the first week 
of April, 1920. This is an advance in the buying power 
of a dollar, as measured by foodstuffs, of 44 per cent over 
a year ago. 


THE FEDERAL LIVE-STOCK 
CENSUS 
N TAKING THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS, Jan- 
| uary 1, 1920, was the date for the live-stock enumer- 
ation. In the thirteenth census the date of such 
enumeration was April 15, 1910. The census of 1900 was 
as of June 1 of that year. Obviously, these differences in 
the dates of the last three censuses makes an accurate com- 
parison difficult, if not impossible. 
About a year ago it was announced that the official 
census figures on live stock would be available during the 
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fall of 1920. That time has long since passed, and only 
the preliminary returns from twenty-five states have so 
far been released for publication. 

The figures for all cattle in the twenty-five states 
which have been reported for January 1, 1920, compared 
with the supplies shown from the same states in 1910 
and 1900, are as follows: 


30,452,484 
27,660,145 
29,908,512 


As stated, these figures are not comparable, because 
of the different dates of enumeration. The Bureau of the 
Census, however, has sought to furnish a comparable 
basis between the January 1, 1920, figures and those of 
April 15, 1910, by excluding the calves born during the 
period January 1 to April 15,1910. That exclusion might 
be all right, if other factors were harmonized. But how 
about the number of cattle slaughtered for beef between 
those two dates? Either these should be added to the 
1910 census figures, or some deduction should be made 
from the 1920 figures to obtain a comparable basis. In 
failing to take into account the slaughter for three and 
one-half months, the Census Bureau has apparently erred 
in its comparative figures for 1920 and 1910. The twenty- 
five states for which the reports have been issued had on 
April 15, 1910, 27,660,145 head of cattle of all kinds. In 
order to arrive at what it conceived would be a basis of 
comparison with 1920, the bureau has deducted 4,157,712 
head to cover the calves born between January 1 and 
April 15, 1910. This leaves a total for 1910 of 23,502,433 
head, to be compared with 29,908,572 head an January 1, 
1920—an apparent increase in ten years of 6,606,099 
head for twenty-five states. 

If the Bureau of the Census had estimated the slaught- 
er of beef animals of ‘all kinds for the three and one-half 
months from January 1 to April 15, 1910, and added this 
to the 1910 figures (after deducting the calves), the re- 
sult would have been fairly comparable with the census 
figures of January 1, 1920. But this was not done, and 
the comparative figures which have been sent out are, 
in our judgment, incorrect on that account and to that 
extent. The slaughter probably was not so great as the 
number of calves born during the three and one-half 
months’ period, but the addition of the animals slaughter- 
ed would go a long way toward wiping out the increase 
which results from the bureau’s compilations. 

The 1910 and 1920 census figures for all kinds of 
cattle, when properly interpreted with reference to the 
dates of enumeration, will undoubtedly show an increased 
number of cattle of all kinds on January 1, 1920, over ten 
years ago. The cattle population under the two previous 
censuses was: 


69,335,832 
63,632,648 


As nearly as we can estimate from the census fig-res 
which have so far been tentatively released, subject to 
correction, the January 1, 1920, figures should be about 
midway between the 1900 and 1910 figures, or around 


67,000,000 head—the greater part of the increase being 
in dairy cows, as is plainly shown by the reports so far 
made. 

The live-stock figures of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture for January 1, 1920 
and 1921, for cattle of all kinds, were: 


68,369,000 
66,191,000 


showing a reduction of over 2,000,000 head during 1920. 

For the past several months THE PRODUCER has been 
publishing the comparative figures on cattle sent out by 
the Census Bureau, and we make this explanation so that 
our readers may understand that all factors have not 
been included, and that the estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census are apparently incorrect by the amount of the 
slaughter of beef animals of all kinds during the three 
and one-half months’ period. 

The census figures for sheep and lambs for twenty- 
five states indicate a very sharp reduction for January 
1, 1920, as compared with ten years ago. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


LUCTUATIONS in the amounts of meat consumed 
/% from month to month and year to year should re- 
fleet retail price levels, the general industrial sit- 
uation, climatic variations, and certain other factors the 
exact influence of which it is not always easy to trace. 
Resting on a solid statistical basis, such data should. prove 
interesting material for the economist and a valuable index 
for the live-stock producer. 

From time to time meat-consumption figures are sent 
out from Washington by different governmental agencies. 
Often in the past these have shown bewildering discrep- 
ancies. No two sets did ever quite agree. One, for in- 
stance, would omit lard and edible offal, another include 
them; one would professedly be based on inspected 
slaughter alone, while another apparently comprised esti- 
mated total killings; and so forth. Hence whatever signif- 
icance might attach to the calculations of any given group 
of investigators has been vitiated by the use of different 
methods by another. For purposes of general comparison 
the figures were practically useless. 

Why this lack of harmony? Would it not conduce to 
accuracy, simplicity, and economy if the gathering and dis- 
tribution of this information were co-ordinated under one 
bureau, according to fixed, easily comprehended rules, so 
that the figures, when given out, could be accepted at their 
face value, instead of presenting problems in arithmetic? 


Consumption Figures Show Puzzling Oscillations 
Lately the Bureau of ‘Markets has published monthly 
statistics on per-capita meat consumption. The quantities 
given are correctly referred to as ‘‘apparent,’’ and are 
understood to be based on the number of animals slaught- 
ered under federal inspection, exports and imports, and 
storage holdings. Whether they include lard and edible 
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offal is not stated. Such as they are and as far as they 
go, they are interesting and suggestive. For January and 
February of this year they look as below (for compari- 
son we add February, 1920) : 

PER-CAPITA MEAT CONSUMPTION 


(Pounds) 
Feb., 1921 Jan., 1921 Feb., 1920 
Weer Ge WOON b.6 Peo ba deen < 2.85 3.69 3.82 
PORE TRGGUOW oo ccccewees 4.36 5.49 3.08 
Lamb} and mutton ......%.. 0.43 0.53 0.35 
OGM aagstcalews Heke 7.64 9.71 7.25 


February being a short month, and the amount of 
unemployment probably somewhat larger, it is not sur- 
prising that the total meat consumption for that month 
shou'd show a decline from the January figures. But 
what is responsible for the greater drop in the amount of 
pork eaten, as compared with other meats? And why did 
our people consume, on an average, a pound less of beef 
and veal, but one and a quarter pounds more of pork, 
in February, 1921, than in the corresponding month a 
year ago? Such questions are not completely answered 
by mere reference to price tables. Divers, more or less 
speculative elements enter into the equation. One of these 
is the extent to which recent advances in freight rates on 
live stock may have stimulated the activity of the local 
butcher, causing an increase in the volume of uninspected 
meats, without necessarily affecting aggregate consump- 
tion. Others are atmospheric conditions, human fancies 
that are prone to run in ‘“‘streaks,’’? and a number of 
unanalyzable influences which unite with financial consid- 
erations to determine men’s menus in a way that often 
baffles the statistician, but whose combined effects over 
a longer period will tend to neutralize each other, and in 
the last analysis, we think, will be found to be quite 
negligible. The problem is nine-tenths economic; one- 
tenth it is psychological. 

Effect of Propaganda “Disproportionate to Cost 

A writer in the California Cattleman for March ques- 
tions our theory, voiced in the January issue of THE 
PRODUCER, that ‘‘meat consumption is an economic prob- 
lem,’’ and attempts to remove our fear lest the eat-more- 
meat campaign may ‘‘miss fire.’’» Eloquently he argues 
that the meat interests cannot afford to leave the protago- 
nists of other foods in undisputed possession of the field ; 
that ‘‘we must retaliate, gas for gas;’’ that even ‘‘an in- 
crease of one-half of 1 per cent in each family budget for 
meat is not impossible of attainment and would be tre- 
mendously worth while.’’ To lend force to his plea, he 
cites a number of authorities extolling the virtues of meat. 

With all of which we have no quarrel; only we doubt 


that the desired goal can be reached by way of the adver-~ 


tising column. 

The increased attention paid to matters of food of 
late years is a natural and wholesome development. People 
are beginning to think along dietetic lines. Haphazard is 
giving way to what we have called reasoned choice. No 
little credit is due to the medical profession for this result. 


Our public prints have been flooded with expert advice— 
most of it good; not in the form of paid propaganda, but 
in pursuance of a definite editorial policy. All of these 
writers have emphasized the importance of a well-balanced 
diet—the proper amount of nutrients in the right combi- 
nations; most of them have warned against the vice of 
overeating, be it of proteins or of starches; few, if any, 
have advised the total elimination of meat. That some of 
us have been, and are, eating more meat than is good for 
us, no physician will deny. That a perhaps larger num- 
ber would be better off if they ate more meat, few will 
care to dispute. But just as we are in no danger what- 
ever of becoming a nation of vegetarians, so, we think, the 
weight of expert opinion will be slow to support the indict- 
ment that Americans, as a people, are not eating enough 
meat. 


If prices of all foods were within the reach of all 
purses, the whole question, in our opinion, would soon 
adjust itself. A level would promptly and automatically 
be found toward which, speaking nationally, consump- 
tion would at all times gravitate, with negligible fluctua- 
tions from year to year, and, perhaps, from region to 
region and class to class of the population. For all prac- 
tical purposes it would become what scientists eall a 
constant. With this stable factor once established through 
the free play of individual need and preference, cam- 
paigns of special interests would produce no noticeable 
results and would quickly be found not to pay. Too 
baldly they would reveal their motive; too absurdly their 
claims would offset one another. With the economic ap- 
peal removed, even more than now is the case they would 
leave the normal reader critical and indifferent. 


For the normal reader, in matters dietary, is ‘‘fed 
up’’ on propaganda. He has seen ‘‘authorities’’ by the 
score quoted in praise of the peerless properties of each 
of a hundred foods. Through erudite and imposing for- 
mulas he has had it conclusively demonstrated to him that 
a pound of butter contains as much ‘‘nourishment’’ as 
so many pounds of beef or bread; yet it has never pro- 
duced in him the slightest desire to lunch on a pound of 
butter. 

True, new preparations must make their pretensions 
known. Each latest entrant in the breakfast-food free- 
for-all must loudly proclaim its superiority over its rivals, 
or suffer early and inglorious defeat; but we much doubt 
if all combined have appreciably enhanced the world’s 
total consumption of grains. Better and more economical 
ways of cooking or curing meats, new and palatable dishes. 
the merits of neglected cuts—these and the like are lea. 
timate subjects for the advertiser; but 
they will perceptibly increase the cou 
meat bill. What is gained for beef will b 
and vice versa. The average Americ: 
tolerably immune to what our critic a) 
gas attacks. The staples of her larder 
And prime among these is meat. 
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Another thing: Will the dairyman and the truck- 
farmer and the fruit-grower placidly abdicate in favor 
of the meat-producer? We think not. Are our medical 
advisers likely to counsel that they should? We doubt 
it. Is there any good reason to believe that the hogman, 
without a struggle, will yield to the sheepman, and the 
sheepman in turn to the cattleman? Hardly. Shall we 
not, rather, by a thousand-tongued, rhapsodical, swelling 
chorus of special pleaders continue to be exhorted to eat 
more pork roasts, more lamb chops, more sirloins, more 
peanuts, more pecans, more butter and cheese, more mac- 
aroni, more candy; the while we, in prudent. obedience 
to our wise old family doctor, endeavor in increasing 
measure to ‘‘make fruit and vegetables an essential part 
of our diet’’? 

To repeat: Meat consumption is nine-tenths an 
economic question. Get after the retailer, and it will soon 
take care of itself. 


MISLEADING TRADE STATISTICS 


HORTLY AFTER ASSUMING HIS DUTIES as 
S Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover appointed a 

commission to investigate customs statistics. This 
commission, a Washington dispatch of April 12 announces, 
has now reported that it has discovered ‘‘gross inaccu- 
racies in the figures of exports and imports for the past 
several months,’’ which are said to have been ‘‘consid- 
erably exaggerated.’’ It is recommended that the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Customs Division, now under the 
Treasury Department, be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The ‘‘inaceuracies’’ referred to, which have been re- 
sponsible for bewildering discrepancies between state- 
ments sent out by various departments of the government, 
are declared to have been due to different methods of 
calculating exports, and to the fact that the Bureau of 
Statistics was far behind in its work. 

No argument is needed to demonstrate the importance 
of the prompt publication of trade figures that faithfully 
reflect actual conditions for a given period. Conflict in 
data given out, even if only apparent, and unless accom- 
panied by a full and frank explanation, tends to throw 
doubt on the whole system. Government statistics should 
require neither interpreter nor apologist. 


CROP CENSUS COMPARED WITH 
CROP ESTIMATES 


NCE EVERY TEN YEARS the Bureau of Crop 
() Estimates has a chance to check up its guesses 

with the actual figures furnished by the federal 
census. Preliminary returns from the agricultural cen- 
sus of January 1, 1920, showing acreages and yields for 
the previous year, are now available, and the following 
table compares in interesting fashion the totals for the 
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principal cereal crops arrived at, respectively, by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
for 1919: 


— 
Corn—Census 87,000,000 
Bureau estimates. ..100,072,000 
Wheat—Census 73,000,000 
Bureau estimates... 72,308,000 
Oats—Census 37,000,000 
Bureau estimates... 41,835,000 - 
Barley—Census 6,500,000 
Bureau estimates... 7,198,000 
Rye-—Census 7,700,000 80,000,000 
Bureau estimates... 7,103,000 88,909,000 
What strikes one here is the relatively close corre- 
spondence between the two sets of figures. In the case of 
wheat particularly, this agreement is rather remarkable. 
The discrepancy in the corn totals, where the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates overestimated the area planted by more 
than 13,000,000 acres and the aggregate yield by close on 
half a billion bushels, may have been due to special con- 
ditions beyond the ken or control of the bureau, and only 
serves to emphasize the general reliability and valuable 
character of its work. Under the new plan of consolida- 
tion with the Bureau of Markets, to take effect July 1, 
this service should become increasingly useful. 


DENVER EXCHANGE RESTORES 
COMMISSION RATES 
Five sce JULY 1, 1921, commission charges on 


Yield, 1919 
(Bushels) 
2,385,000,000 


2,858,509,000 
975,000,000 . 
934,265,000 

1,062,000,000 

1,231,754,000 
124,000,000 
161,345,000 


live stock at the Denver market will be restored to 

the level obtaining prior to August 1, 1920, in con- 
sequence of action taken by the Denver Live Stock Ex- 
change at a meeting held April 25, as foreshadowed in 
the April PRODUCER. The new (restored) and present 
rates are as follows: 


- 


After July 1 At Present 


$ 0.80 
17.00 
22.00 


Cattle— 
Each 


$ 0.30 
15.00 
24.00 


Single-deck—maximum ... 

Double-deck—maximum ... 
Sheep— 

Each 

Single-deck—maximum ... 

Double-deck—maximum .... 


$ 0.25 
- 15.00 
24.00 


Corresponding reductions will be applied to stock 
driven in, mixed carloads, and stock bought for feeding. 

The reason for the delay in putting the reductions into 
effect is a desire to adjust costs to the revised schedules. 

The Denver exchange is to be congratulated on taking 
the lead in this vital matter. We trust other cities will 
promptly follow suit. Reports from Kansas City indi- 
cate that that market is about to announce similar reduc- 
tions. Whatever excuse may have existed for the advance 
of last summer has ceased to exist. With stockmen oper- 
ating at a loss, it ill behooves their agents to insure the 
size of their profits. | 
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Pacomma, CAL., April 29, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The high cost of living has been the most vital element 
affecting the people of this country. The effort to lower that 
cost has resulted in production bearing the brunt, causing 
economic depression throughout the nation. The profit or loss 
of the food-producer as an individual is not important, as long 
as the well-being of the public as a whole is not affected; but 
when ten million people engaged in food production must oper- 
ate at a loss, the problem becomes one of serious import. 

It is necessary that the food-producer should have a fair 
profit over cost. The country must eat. But such a consumma- 
tion takes time. In the past, social upheavals have taken place 
before time could apply a remedy. In this country, menaced by 
destructive theories and disputes between organized labor and 
stand-pat capital, we need the stabilizing influence which the 
agrarian population will supply if operating on a secure basis of 
fair profits. The two factors which have caused the downfall 
of many great dynasties—agrarian discontent and high taxa- 
tion—are the very problems that confront this nation today. 

We are told that the present depression is due to our 
“general state of mind,” and that producers should be well 
content, as they are securing better prices than at some pre- 
vious time or other. We are reminded that farmers now get from 
40 to 60 cents for a bushel of corn which they at one time sold 
for 10 to 30 cents. We are told that live-stock men should be 
satisfied with 7-cent beef, 9-cent hogs, and 20-cent wool, as they 
formerly secured an even lower price. 

To reach the problems that confront our agrarians at 
present, we may safely assume that the policy of limiting out- 


put is general—in every line of food production as in every line - 


of manufacture. This is the menace inherent in a continu- 
ance of any price basis which is lower than cost of production. 
The price of food products is not based on the cost of the past 
crop, but on the cost of the coming crop. 

If producers could with reasonable certainty look for a living 
profit over expense of production in the future, and merely would 
have to accept a reduction on their present crop of beef or 
wheat, as the merchant meets a decline in his stock on hand, no 


the products they purchase. 

The sheepman cannot be sure of 20-cent wool, and is told 
he should be satisfied that the price is not 15 cents. By farm 
papers and live-stock journals he is being advised to cut his 
costs of production, get down to the pre-war basis, and quietly 
accept the new order of things. It is a beautiful theory. How 
can he do it? 

When he sold his wool at 15 cents, he made little money; 
but he reasoned that he was merely waiting for better times. 
His expenses were light. He had range at small cost, running 
a ewe for $1.25 a year. He paid his herders $25 a month, 4 
cents for shearing, 10 cents for a wool-sack, and low freight 
rates to market. 

Today the same sheepman has to pay a grazing fee to 
the government, interest on land to secure grazing rights, 
county taxes three times as high as before, state taxes, a heavy 
duty on his dip, a large sum to conform to various regulations 
of sanitary boards, $75 a month for his herders, 30 cents for 
shearing, 50 cents for wool-sacks, and doubled railroad freights 
to market. All that he can see in the future is that he is on the 
road to bankruptcy, if he has not already reached it. It cer- 
tainly cannot help our wool or mutton supply to have great 
sheep outfits fail, cut their flocks, and limit their future capacity. 
It cannot help us to pay our money to a foreign country for 
wool and mutton. 

The live-stock question is a serious one. There are several 
million farms in this country requiring soil fertilization. Those 
who know of the abandoned farms of the Northeast and cen- 
tral East must realize the gravity of the problem, aside from 
food demands or the use of wool, leather, and by-products. The 
dearth of live stock, caused by the unprofitableness of fattening 
cattle or lambs, has also had its effect on millions of tons of 
corn and forage which would otherwise have been converted into 
marketable form. 

The cattlemen are in an even worse position than the sheep- 
men, as the present prices for beef, according to Senator Ken- 
drick, mean a loss of approximately 50 per cent under cost of 
production. Investigations undertaken by the Federal Trade 
Commission and various live-stock associations show that the 
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actual cost of a weaned calf varies from $30 to $40. The cost 
of raising a cow in the West will easily average $60 to $75. 
These cows today are selling for from $20 to $35 a head. Fed 
cows or steers have in many cases not brought half of their 
cost after being fattened in feed-yards. 

When the cowman sold beef for three cents a pound, live 
weight, he had free range, small expenses, and negligible taxes. 
Times were hard, but there was no great loss, even if there 
was no profit. In good seasons he could pull through. Today 
he has to meet all these taxes and expenses, and not the best 
economy advice in the world can show him the road to profit. 

In the Middle West cattle are a more or less fixed quan- 
tity. In the West herds vary with good or bad years and 
market conditions. During the drought years large numbers 
of cows were slaughtered and put in the canned-beef category 
of war times. Thousands more of good breeding stock are be- 
ing slaughtered now to supply beef demands and realize cash on 
a low. market. The inflation of statistical numbers through war 
surveys and closer taxation cannot maintain an adequate sup- 
ply. While the possibility exists that we may have the num- 
bers credited to us now, it is absolutely certain that we have 
today 10,000,000 fewer cattle than in 1914. 

The advice to grow better cattle, buy fine bulls, and breed 
up is wasted on a man whose business is either in bankruptcy 
or on the verge of it. Lower production costs are recommended; 
but are they possible unless land declines in value, government 
grazing is made free, railroads reduce their rates by half, and 
the present high county and state taxation is abolished? Wages 
to a stockman are but a small part of his expense. Interest is 
a greater one. A 10 per cent money charge is harder to pay 
than doubled wages for help. 

This nation is rapidly going out of the cattle business. 
The California cattleman, with abundant green grass when 
others must feed hay, could not afford to accept free cows and 
run them for their natural increase, if he reckons interest and 
owns his land. On a bunch of young steers about to mature 
this spring from grass I should have saved money if, two years 
ago, I had shot them down in their tracks before loading them 
on cars, and paid out in cash the subsequent expense. Cali- 
fornia prices are higher than Middle West prices; hence con- 
sider the desperate plight of the cattle industry in many states! 

My grandfather was a pioneer of Indiana. His farm exists 
today, worn out and worth less than when he had it. He fertil- 
ized it with live stock; his successors did not. Do not the 
values of those worn-out farms within a few hours of New York 
City suggest the march of time, and what will happen to a 
rich country if we neglect our live-stock industry? Commercial 
fertilizers may do the work, but men will not put back those 
elements that they take from the soil except through live 
stock, 

It is essential to our economic welfare as a nation that 
we speedily rectify the conditions affecting the farmer and 
live-stock man. We cannot allow present prices to become 
the normal base. The matter concerns us all. Right or wrong, 
the packer question should be settled, government taxation cut, 
and remedial steps taken to put production back on a basis of 
fair return. It is a question as vital to our children’s welfare 
now as the winning of the war against an aggressive military 
force was a few years ago. 

The farmers are a conservative lot; they subscribe to no 
destructive doctrine; they are the corner-stone of a sound 
domestic development. But they cannot exist unless they 
secure a living profit for their work. When the farmer or live- 
stock man receives a price commensurate with the certain cost 
of his next crop, we shall have good times. When he does not, 
we may expect anything. 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


CRIPPLING PACKER NO CURE FOR 
STOCKMAN’S ILLS 


Det Rio, Tex., April 22, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: . 

There are some cattlemen interested in sheep; others have 
knowledge of sheep; all have heard of wool, and many know 
something of the wool market—its methods, the present limited 
demand and unsatisfactory prices, competition of foreign wool 
—all ruinous to sheepmen. 

Are conditions regarding live stock any worse than those 
of wool? Who is to blame? That the packers are responsible 
for live-stock conditions is, of course, the general sentiment; 
but who is the scapegoat for wool? All the packers have to 
do with wool is to sell what is on the pelts of the sheep they 
slaughter. This, then, looks like one instance of a common 
interest between packers and stockmen. Is it the only one? 
How about hides? The packers are to a very small extent 
tanners. They have to sell the hides, just like the cowmen, 
on or off their cattle. They are no longer in the retail meat 
business; that was taken from them—and who is benefited? 
Now they lose the stock-yards! Many of the stockmen are 
poor; some are broke; but everybody knows there are a few 
cattle-owners worth enough to buy the stock-yards, if disposed to 
do so, and thus benefit the business. What will they do about 
it? 
It seems that crippling the packers is not helping the stock- 
men’s lameness, and that, to effect a cure, they had better doctor 
themselves. At any rate, they will do better by pulling together 
than by pulling apart. It is a mutual interest from the calf 
to the steak; why abuse it? 

The packers are strong—the result of a business in which 
capital, ability, and application have been compounding them- 
selves for three-fourths of a century. If during half that period 
stockmen had co-operated to protect their interests under organ- 
ization, they would now control the situation. Is not that the 
one method by which they can better conditions? 

Roger M. BASSETT. 


NO SURPLUS BEEF IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cau., April 28, 1921 
To THE PRODUCER: 

While in the central and northern parts of California excep- 
tionally good grass conditions prevail, some sections in the 
south report a scarcity. 

The shortage of fat cattle in southern California amounts 
to at least 50 per cent, the central counties are 25 per cent 
short, while in the northern part of the state supplies are 
normal. As a consequence, there will be no surplus beef this 
year. The average monthly home consumption is approximately 
41,000 head. 

MARKET COMMITTEE, 
CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


NEVADA RANGE IN FINE CONDITION 
Reno, Nev., April 25, 1921. 


To THE PRODUCER: 

Weather conditions in this state were very favorable for live 
stock during March, but practically the entire month of April has 
been windy, cold, and stormy. While the grass got a good start 
last month, April conditions have held it back. The central 
part of Nevada had a couple of real snowstorms during April, 
which made up for lack of snow during the winter. 

The condition of live stock is very good. We had a mild 
winter and, generally speaking, lots of hay. Consequently our 
losses have been exceptionally light. From present indications 
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we shall have a very good lambing. Fleeces are reported to 
be coming off in fine condition and up to normal weight. 

There is not much doing in cattle right now. Those who 
fed have taken their loss and just about cleaned up. 

The outlook for summer range is excellent, and there will 
be plenty of water for irrigation. This will add to hay stocks. 
Some sections have so much hay that ranchers are planning to 
pasture hay fields, thus avoiding the cost of putting up. 

There seems to be plenty of ranch and farm labor, and at 
reduced prices. Sheep labor has been a bit scarce, but wages 
are gradually being brought down, though not yet to compare 
with the drop in prices of products. Ranch labor is around 
$60. Herders get from $60 to $90, according to locality. Shear- 
ing will probably run from 12% to 15 cents and board, blade 
shearing. . 

Wool is going to the East by water, with a saving of one 
cent a pound in transportation charges. 

VERNON METCALF, 


Secretary, Nevada Land and Live Stock Association. 


SARATOGA VALLEY HAS AMPLE MOISTURE 


ENCAMPMENT, Wyo., May 4, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We have had‘the most favorable winter in this section that 
we have ever known, without a single storm in the valleys 
till the big snowfall of a week ago, which was just in time. 
Plenty of snow had fallen in our mountains, but the grazing 
land and ranches were very dry; hence the foot or more of 
wet snow was a life-saver for the stockmen and farmers. It 
caught a few of the sheepmen, however, who had just started 
shearing, and it was most fortunate that no severe cold accom- 
panied the storm. A week of cloudy weather, with squalls of 
snow and rain, melted it all slowly, so that every bit of it 
went into the ground, where it would do the most good. 

We are short of cattle to eat up our feed, and there has 
been a great deal of hay carried over. However, though it is 
a hardship on the whole community to be short of cattle for 
the summer, it means that the grasses will have a chance tc 
grow up and reseed, which they have not had for a good many 
years. That will be a benefit in the long run. 

I. M. Conngss. 


= 


RANGE CATTLE MOVEMENT SLIGHT 


SoutH St. PAu, MINN., May 2, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
In my opinion, shipments of range cattle from Montana and 
the Dakotas will be very light this year. I doubt if they will 
be 50 per cent of last year’s movement. P 


Hueu CHITTICK. 


SPRING LAMBS ON THE MARKET 

C ALIFORNIA LAMBS reached Omaha and Chicago two 

weeks earlier than the usual schedule this year. During 
the last week of April tops sold at $12 on both markets; cut- 
backs, at $10.50 to $11.50. They arrived just as the run of 
Colorado-fed lambs was dwindling, and were a welcome addition 
to supply. The Pacific coast has an excess of about 200 car- 
loads, which will be marketed in the East. Considering the 
hardships of the journey, the lambs were in good condition. 

The first spring lambs of the year from Kentucky sold at 
Chicago April 28, realizing $15 per cwt. Packers were pegged 
at $12, and it is trade opinion that the price for No. 1 lambs 
will gradually decline to a $10 basis. Idaho and Washington 
lambs are expected to move freely in June, when southern 
lambs usually show up in profusion. The crop of native lambs 
is estimated at 50 per cent less than that of 1920. 
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FOSITION OF SMALL PACKER PRECARIOUS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ACKERDOM is a veritable muddle! The little fellows have 

been walking the floor nights endeavoring to locate their 
exact position on the financial map, and the big fellows are not 
lacking concern over the situation, actual and prospective. Dur- 
ing the past month the sheriff has caught up. with more than a 
dozen small packers; a score of others have either shortened 
sail or are flying the flag of distress. The big fellows are tak- 
ing weekly reefs in pay-rolls that probably acquired unnecessary 
magnitude during the inflation period, when almost anybody 
v‘*th a valid excuse could “get on.” The Big Five have re- 
stricted their lavish advertising expenditures of 1919 and 1920 to 
a few driblets, clerical forces have been whittled down, and ex- 
crescences lopped off. Search the magazines during 1921 for 
packer propaganda, and you will acquire eye-strain, as none will 
be circulated. The Big Five are off the advertising stunt. “Re- 
duce overhead” is the order from headquarters, and employees 
of the superfluous variety are looking for dry spots on which 
to land when the time comes for them to walk the plank. 

A prospect looms up that the “Allied Packer” omelet will 
reach the unscrambling stage sooner or later. That combination 
of small plants is still paying interest on its pudgy 6 per cent 
bond issue that signalized its launching, and its promoters 
periodically herald its solvency; but, as the aforesaid bonds have 
depreciated 50 per cent from the issue price, it is evident that 
something is wrong somewhere. Wilson & Co. put out another 
emission of 6 per cents late in April, that was readily taken by 
the public at 88%, indicating the difference between solvency 
and doubt of it in the public mind, as in the case of the “Allied” 
outfit. The latest 7 per cent emissions of Armour and Swift 
are selling on a 7% per cent basis; their stocks, above an 8 
per cent basis. 


War-Time Fortunes Melting Away 


But, although the big packer is weathering a financial gale, 
it is the comparatively obscure element that is confronted with 
a prospect of elimination. During the war and reconstruction 
period this element thrived. As the Big Five bent their energies 
to filling government orders and satisfying export demand, the 
small fry picked up the threads of the business, intrenching 
themselves in what was considered at the time an impregnable 
position. At the live-stock market competition revived to a 
gratifying and encouraging extent. Trade seers predicted that 
the big outfits had lost their grip, that a new era had been 
inaugurated, and that the small killer was in the field to stick. 
During the period of high prices small fortunes were made, not 
only by owners of miniature plants, but by speculators who had 
cattle converted into beef on a commission basis. A few were 
able to read the handwriting on the wall, salted down their 
profits, and quit while the quitting was good; others played 
the game conservatively, and are still able to keep their heads 
above water; but the majority, assuming that the good thing 
would last indefinitely, became eleventh-hour plungers, and will 
need to borrow money for the purpose of paying 1920 income 
tax. 

The status of the small packer, present and future, is 
enigmatical at this juncture. Unless trade conditions improve, 
his survival is improbable. And his disappearance will be ad- 
“verse to the interests of the producer, as he has been a live 
wire at the market, his present crippled condition having been 
in no small measure responsible for recent live-stock market 
demoralization. A percentage of these concerns will undoubted- 
ly go to the wall, as their war profits either were fictitious or 
were not conserved. In fact, it is an open trade secret that the 
Big Five are in a position to buy an assorted dozen at any 
prices they like to name. 

















Big Concerns Picking Up Lost Threads 

Taking the big packers’ fresh-meat trade away from them 
during the stress and strain of war was as easy as depriving a 
baby of a stick of candy. The big fellows are now campaigning 
to get this trade back. In the case of beef, lamb, and mutton it 
will be a prolonged scrap; but the packer of hogs in a small 
way is up against what looks suspiciously like a stone wall, as 
the residue of his product—meats other than the 16 per cent 
of the carcass that is sold fresh—must be carried, and his credit 
is exhausted. Under normal conditions he could hedge in the 
provision pit, throwing the burden of the load on the big packer 
or the speculator; but the former is lugging a bag that taxes 
his financial strength, and everybody making an effort to bull 


the provision market recently has been under the necessity of 


taking severe punishment. - Consequently the small packer is 
without a single support. 

Along in January this development was forecast to the 
writer by Clyde Brenton, the “hayseed banker” of Des Moines, 
Iowa. “The small packer is running into a cul de sac,” he re- 
marked; “and just how he is going to extricate himself puzzles 
me, as the time has arrived when he will be loaded to the guards 
with high-priced product, and at the end of his credit resources.” 
That time has arrived. The big packer fortified himself by 
heavy bond issues; the small fry could not get access to the 
life-preserver rack. To reiterate, the future of the small packer 
is an enigma. : 

Speculator Faces Uncertain Future 


Another element in the trade with a somewhat dubious fu- 
ture is the speculator, whether he operates at the market or in 
the country. Sixty per cent of the market speculators are either 
stone-broke or approximate that condition. Those in the solvent 
class have written off staggering losses. Two stock-cattle deal- 
ers operating on the Chicago market are credited with having 
dropped $500,000 since last November, and the picayune element 
that dabbled in a few head or full loads is out of the game, 
some hanging on until they had “scalded” commission houses. 
War-period profits vanished in various channels. In fact, it was 
another case of “easy come, easy go.” On the rise in values 
these speculators made money so fast as to turn their heads. 
Mere youths became embryo millionaires. The case of one 
sheep operator will serve as an illustration. Four years ago he 
was a subordinate buyer for one of the big packers at Omaha, 
and was sent into the range country to make purchases for 
direct shipment to the plant. Sensing his opportunity, he threw 
up his job by wire, bought sheep in Montana by the thousand 
on a financial shoestring, and at the crest of the boom was actu- 
ally worth half a million dollars. Last fall he invested in a 
band of Montana wethers, not only plunging to the extent of 
his own resources, but interesting a banker up in that neck 
of the woods to the extent of $200,000. When that venture was 
liquidated at Chicago early in April, the entire bank-roll of 
’ the speculator had vanished, and the banker had little salvage 
from the money he put in. The story of how certain cattle- and 
sheep-loan concerns in the Northwest bet their simoleons, not 
wisely but too well, during the boom will probably never be 
adequately described, but it is part and parcel of the orgy. 

Corn-Belt Feeders Delayed Too Long 

In the Corn Belt the country speculator has been practically 
eliminated by the crash. He bought cattle and hogs at pre- 
posterous prices, only to sell on a falling market. In many cases 
he had made a little money on the rise, concluding that he had 
a cinch of the lead-pipe variety. Into the cavernous maw of 
this speculation farms have disappeared, and those who played 
the game have, in some instances, been reduced to penury. 
Many illustrations could be given. Up in Iowa County, Wis- 
consin, recently I ran across a herd of steers weighing around 
1,800 pounds—animated hunks of tallow which cost the owner 
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$13 per cwt. in Chicago early in 1920. Last fall a local specu- 
lator bid $17 in the feed-lot, and was told he could buy at $20. 
The feeder overstayed the high market of that period, and still 
has the cattle waiting for the market to pick up. “I’m going 
to turn Bolshevik unless things change.” was his declaration. 

The craze was a logical sequence of the war. It has left 
numerous financial wrecks high and dry. Other craft can be 
repaired and floated, but never again, probably, will the sphere 
of the livestock speculator witness such an orgy. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN-GROWERS ORGANIZE 


igo MONTH we briefly recorded the unanimous adoption 
of the report of the Committee of Seventeen by delegates 
from twenty-three states attending the grain-marketing con- 
ference at Chicago early in April. The new organization for 
the handling of America’s grain crop will be known as the 
‘United States Grain Growers, Incorporated,” and will be 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware. The announcement 
is made that as soon as the necessary steps have been com- 
pleted “a nation-wide drive will be launched fo bring every 
grower of grain in the country within” its fold. 

For purposes of administration, the country has been 
divided into twelve districts, from which a temporary board of 
twenty-one directors, to hold office until the regular annual meet- 
ing next year, was elected on the basis of one director for 
each 60,000,000 bushels of grain marketed, excluding states not 
represented at the conference. C. H. Gustafson, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, chairman of the Committee of Seventeen, has been 
chosen president of the corporation, and Clifford Thorne, of 
Chicago, will act as general counsel. 

While the plan as finally approved made pooling optional, 
representatives from several western and southern states 
strongly advocated the principle of compulsion. Defeated at 
Chicago in their efforts to have a compulsory-pooling clause 
incorporated in the five-year contracts to be signed by growers, 
they have been holding meetings in their home states to discuss 
the matter of forming compulsory wheat pools within the frame- 
work of their local organizations. Indications are, however, that 
this divergence of opinion will not lead to a secessionist move- 
ment. 

At a meeting of the newly elected board of directors held 
in Chicago on April 18 it was decided to grant to producers 
already committed to pooling the right voluntarily to pool one- 
third of their wheat. This method of selling is provided in 
addition to the direct-sale and entire-pooling methods already 
in effect. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN MARCH 


RELIMINARY TABULATIONS indicate that exports from 

the United States in March, 1921, were the smallest of any 
month since January, 1916, 21 per cent less than those of 
February of this year, and 53 per cent less than those of March 
a year ago. While imports showed a gain of 18 per cent over 
February, they fell 58 per cent below those of March, 1920. 
The figures for the three months follow: 


Mar., 1921 Feb., 1921 Mar., 1920 
SOURS. hinds eek as kek $384,000,000 $489,310,942 $819,556,037 
SIOTEN esis etawe sndes 252,000,000 214,525,137 523,923,236 


Excess of exports.. $12,000,000 $274,785,805 $295,632,801 


This means that the value of our exports during the last 
twelve months has been more than cut in half. Most prominent 
among the causes for this is undoubtedly the great decline in 
prices. The heaviest sufferer has been cotton, exports of which 
in March, 1921, were valued at 84.2 per cent less than those of 
the corresponding month a year ago. Meat and dairy products 
showed a falling-off of 54.8 per cent. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1921. 

ARIFF, TAXES, AND TRANSPORTATION are the three 

great, fundamental domestic problems with which the ad- 
ministration and Congress are grappling in their efforts to 
lead the country back to “normalcy” and prosperity. There 
are, of course, a multitude of correlated problems, involving 
the inequalities in prices, wages, and credits which have fol- 
lowed in the wake of deflation, that are likewise pressing for 
solution. 

The tariff is a subject with which legislators are familiar, 
and it therefore has no terror for them, even at a time like the 
present when world trade conditions are so grievously out of 
joint. Accordingly the tariff question was taken up in an ener- 
getic fashion at the opening of the special session, and it now 
appears that both the emergency measure and the general 
revision bill will be disposed of in record-breaking time. 

The emergency tariff passed the House during the first week 
of the session in the same form in which it passed the Senate 
at the last session, with the exception that the time limit was 
reduced from ten months to six months, and anti-dumping fea- 
tures were added. The Senate Finance Committee reported 
the measure on the last day of April in the same form in which 
it was received, with the exception of some slight changes in 
the administrative features of the anti-dumping and valuation 
provisions, and an amendment providing for the continuation 
of government control of imports of dyestuffs. The committee 
refused to permit any changes in the tariff features of the 
bill, on the ground that to do so would delay its passage and 
destroy its effectiveness as an emergency measure. Any attempt 
to amend the bill on the floor will also be opposed by the mem- 
bers of the committee. Chairman Penrose, of the Finance 
Committee, said that the bill would be called up during the 
early part of the week, and he expressed the hope that it would 
pass before the end of the week. Friends of the bill have 
declared their intention to invoke the cloture rule, if necessary, 
to overcome opposition to its passage. 

Chairman Penrose expressed the hope that the general tariff 
bill would pass the House not later than June. He announced 
that in the meantime the Finance Committee would be occupied 
in considering tax revision. There is much speculation at this 
time just what form the revision will take. It may be definitely 
stated, however, that there will be no turn-over sales tax. 


A few months ago this form of taxation was put forward enthu-. 


siastically by all the “near” tax experts as the panacea for all 
the tax ills to which the nation was heir, and a great wave of 
sentiment swept over the country, which has culminated in a 
deluge of petitions to Congress, coming from cities, towns, and 
cross-roads, urging the enactment of a sales tax. This wave, 
however, is beginning to subside, and there is increasing evi- 
dence that the tide has turned against this form of taxation. 
The primary reason for the change in sentiment was the appre- 








ciation that the sales-tax plan was a scheme by which the 
special interests of the country would be enabled to get from 
under a billion dollars in taxes by the simple expedient of put- 
ting the burden on the shoulders of the masses. 

It was seen, too, by those who analyzed the plan with honest 
purpose, that the taxes would not only be “pyramided,” but 
would be “loaded” by the profiteers in the turn-over process, 
so that tribute would be exacted from the consumer to an 
extent that would at least double the amount that would reach 
the coffers of the treasury. The western live-stock interests 
are opposed to the sales-tax plan, because it would place upon 
them an additional penalty in the marketing of products upon 
which they had already been compelled to take a great loss. 

Members of Congress have been quick to perceive the iniqui- 
ties of the proposed sales tax, and already there is a definite 
alignment against it in both houses. Secretary Mellon has 
strengthened the opposition by taking a stand against the tax. 

The secretary is said to favor the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax and some of the minor taxes that have proved especi- 
ally objectionable, such as that on soda-fountain drinks. He 
has suggested the readjustment of surtaxes. Increases in 
second-class postal rates, increases in taxes on admission to 
theaters, lectures, and other places of amusement and enter- 
tainment, and the doubling of the existing sales tax on auto- 
mobiles, are reported to be among the recommendations of the 
secretary to make up the total revenue required. 

The last combined weekly statement of the twelve federal 
reserve banks shows further improvement in the financial 
situation. The reserve rates rose to 54 per cent—the highest 
since the week of September 1, 1918. A year ago the rate was 
43 per cent. The total reserves amounted to $2,492,804,000— 
an increase of $409,236,000 over a year ago. The ready manner 
in which the offering of $40,000,000 of federal land bank bonds 
was absorbed, with the oversubscription of the last issue 
of 5% per cent treasury certificates of indebtedness, indicates 
improvement in the credit situation and, in the opinion of 
leading bankers, points to the approach of lower interest rates. 

The lack of adequate foreign credit facilities continues to 
prevent the revival of the American export trade. It is reported 
that an order for exportable foodstuffs and fuel totaling two 
million tons had to be canceled because of the lack of credit- 
extending facilities. 

The transportation problem, which represents the most 
difficult and vexatious subject with which the country has to 
deal, is yet unapproached. It is agreed by everyone that, before 
the commerce of the country can again move in the volume 
necessary to the restoration of prosperity, there must be a 
readjustment of carrying charges. How this can be accom- 
plished, and permit the rehabilitation of the railroads, is a 
question the answer to which must be speedily found. The first 
step by Congress will be taken May 10, when the Interstate 
Commerce Committee is scheduled to begin hearings at which 
the question will be considered from all angles. In the mean- 
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time the business of the country, particularly of the West, is 
paralyzed, and the only relief which can be obtained is through 
voluntary reductions by the roads, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is powerless to act, owing to the limitation of the 
Transportation Act. 

a * x 

[As a representative of the American National Live Stock 
Association, the Texas and Southwestern Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Tariff Association, Colonel Ike T. Pryor, 
of San Antonio, Texas, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives late in April in 
connection with the hearings on the emergency tariff bill. Mr. 
Pryor urged a duty of 4 cents a pound on frozen and chilled 
beef, 15 cents a pound on hides, and 30 per cent ad valorem on 
live cattle. 

In the Senate the Gronna (the revised Kenyon-Kendrick) 
bill for the regulation of the meat-packing industry, passed at 
the last session, has been reintroduced by Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, the new chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. It was agreed to hold no more hearings, and by 
unanimous vote the bill has been favorably reported by the 
committee. The most important change made is the elimina- 
tion of the Federal Live-Stock Commission, as provided for in 
the Gronna bill, and the substitution of a Live-Stock Com- 
missioner, acting under the direction of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, as contemplated in the original Kendrick bill. 

In the House, on May 2, the Haugen bill was taken up 
for a week’s hearings by the Committee on Agriculture. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, appearing before the committee, 
indorsed the principle of the proposed legislation, declaring 
that many of the complaints against the packers were “fully 
justified.” He suggested the advisability of consolidating the 
work of regulation in one bureau under the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. -Wallace also expressed the opinion that, if 
meat products are to be cheapened, the packers must eventual- 
ly be allowed to enter the retail field. 

An interesting development during the hearings was the 
testimony of Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., Chicago, who 
disclaimed any determination on the part of the packers to 
fight any and all forms of supervision, stating that, while they 
were opposed to the Norris bill, they stood ready to accept the 
Haugen bill with certain modifications. The principal change 
desired was a clause designating the Secretary of Agriculture 
as the agent of the government in the control of the packing 
industry. 

In view of this attitude of the packers and the recommen; 
dations of the Secretary of Agriculture, it would seem that 
any differences remaining between the two bills should be easy 
of adjustment on the basis indicated, and that the prospects 
for final disposition of this matter at an eariy date are bright. 

Among other bills of particular interest to live-stock pro- 
ducers are one introduced by Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, 
providing for government aid to stockmen through the creation 
of a loan fund of $500,000,000 from the profits of federal re- 
serve banks, and another, by Representative Hayden, of Ari- 
zona, appropriating $400,000 for the extermination of preda- 
tory animals and destructive rodents. 

A number of bills for the regulation of produce exchanges 
and the trading in futures have been introduced. The Capper- 
Tincher bill has been reported to the House. An amendment 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture broad powers to control 
transactions on grain exchanges. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has approved the 
principle of the McFadden-Kenyon bill providing for a system 
of general agricultural insurance under federal charter. 

On May 11 the Young (Fordney) emergency tariff bill was 
finally passed by the Senate, with slight modifications from 
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the form in which it had passed the House, and was sent into 
joint conference to reach an agreement in these. Prompt ac- 
tion is looked for. The tariff schedules, as they now stand, 
conform in the main to the rates shown on page 19 of the 


January Propucer. No duty on hides was provided for.— 
EpITor. | 


SECRETARY WALLACE ASKS ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR TUBERCULOSIS WORK 


HAT THE WORK for the eradication of tuberculosis in 

live stock may be successfully prosecuted, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has asked that an emergency appropriation of 
$405,000 be included in the deficiency bill at the present session 
of Congress. This fund is to be used for payment of indemni- 
ties for condemned cattle, and is declared to be needed to carry 
on the work to the end of the current fiscal year. On ac- 
count of the large number of reacting animals found, the 
$680,000 provided for indemnities in the agricultural appro- 
priation act is practically exhausted. 


“For the first eight months of the present fiscal year,” 
Mr. Wallace says, “there were found by the tuberculin test 
32,424 tuberculous cattle, whereas for the same months of the 
previous year there were found only 18,273 reactors. This is 
not an indication that tuberculosis is on the increase, because 
there were tested, from July 1, 1920, to February 28, 1921, 
792,398 cattle, with 4.1 per cent of reactors, whereas during the 
previous year, for the same months, there were tested 419,376 
cattle, with 4.3 per cent of reactors.” 


BUREAU MERGER TO BECOME EFFECTIVE 
JULY 1 


ONSOLIDATION of the Bureau of Markets with the Bureau 

of Crop Estimates will be effected July 1. The new bureau 

will be known as the “Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.” 

George Livingston, the present head of the Bureau of Markets, 

will become chief of the united bureau, and Leon M. Estabrook, 

since 1913 head of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, will be asso- 

ciate chief. Mr. Estabrook since April 1 has been familiarizing 

himself with his new duties, with a view to organizing the 

service on an efficient basis and eliminating any duplications of 
work. 


HOW TO TREAT SHEEP DISEASES 


N THE PAST the sheep industry of the United States has 
suffered severely from the ravages of diseases, both infec- 
tious and non-infectious. How to recognize and treat the more 
important of these is told in Farmers’ Bulletin 1155, recently 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. Altogether fifty- 
seven diseases and ailments are discussed. In addition to the 
scientific names, the bulletin gives the popular names by 
which the various diseases are locally known, and a descrip- 
tion of the cause, symptoms, post-mortem appearance, diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of each. Numerous illustrations ac- 
company the text. 
As a companion to the above, the department is distribut- 
ing Farmers’ Bulletin 1150, entitled “Parasites and Parasitic 
Diseases of Sheep.” This bulletin explains methods for con- 
trolling various pests and parasites attacking sheep. 


GRAZING PERMITS FOR 1921 


ELOW IS A TABLE showing the numbers of different classes 
of live stock authorized for grazing on national forests dur- 


ing the current season. At the bottom of the second column 
will be found comparative figures for previous years. As will 
be seen, no noteworthy differences in total allowances have oc- 
curred since 1920 in the case of cattle, horses, and swine. The 
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number of sheep and goats, on the other hand, has been re 
duced by over 200,000, the principal decreases being in Dis- 
tricts 1, 3, 4, and 6. District 1 comprises forests in Montana 
and northern Idaho; District 2, Colorado, Nebraska, and Wy- 
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GRAZING ALLOWANCES, 1921 


Number of stock authorized Yearlong rates 
(Cents ) 
Cattle Sheep 
Forest ; Horses Swine Goats Cc. #8. Sw. S&G 
District 1 

eeroka + 8,000 ee - 66,000 100 125 75 25 
Beartooth (5) - 5,260 ee - 39,000 100 125 75 25 
Beaverhead (5) + 27,230 ee “108,200 100 125 75 25 
Bitterroot + 4,700 ee - 60,000 100 125 75 25 
Blackfeet - 1,400 os - 10,000 80 100 60 20 
Cabinet S400 °° «6 + 40,000 80 100 60 20 
Clearwater 250 ee 50,000 80 100 60 20 
Coeur d'Alene 1,000 oe - 15,000 80 100 60 20 
Custer-Sioux (5c) + 29,150 eo + 6,000 120 150 90 20 
Deerlodge (5) + 19,400 ee - 44,400 100 125 75 25 
Plathead ¢ 1,275 ee - 4,600 80 100 60 20 
Gallatin + 6,944 ee + 46,450 120 160 90 30 
Helena - 17,235 oe - 63,700 100 125 75 25 
Jefferson (5) - 21,260 ee +124,330 100 125 75 26 
Kanikesu 650 oe 14,000 80 100 60 20 
Kootenai 3,650 pr 35,200 80 100 60 20 
Lewis & Clark - 8,950 oe - 40,000 100 125 75 25 
Lolo 1,000 ee + 55,000 80 100 60 20 
Madison (5) - 27,560 ee “134,400 120 150 90 30 
Missoule 9,550 es 8,000 100 125 75 25 
Nezperce - 11,300 ee - 68,000 120 150 90 30 
Pend Oreille 820 ee 25,600 60 100 60 20 
gg + 3,600 ° - ons = fe 60 20 
St. Joe + 750 oe 000 00 6600—s 20 

" * ws, 9, 
pest 2 

apeho (5) + 13,100 oe - 28,400 100 125 75 25 
Battlement (5c) + 49,300 +1,000 10,000 100 125 75 25 
Bighorn (5) - 46,670 ee -120,000 120 150 90 30 
Black Hills (5c) 31,035 ee 7,450 100 125 75 25 
Cochetopa (5) + 21,000 ae - 73,000 100 125 75 25 
Durango-Sen Juen(5}+27,435 +2,000 -194,600 100 125 75 25 
Gunnison (5) - 37,675 ee + 55,700 100 125 75 £25 
Harney (5c) 4 15,100 oe ee 100 125 75 25 
Hayden (658) 7,400 ee 141,200 100 125 75 25 
Holy Gross-Sovris(5) +26 335 da + 94,045 100 125 75 25 
Leadvilie (5) + 13,650 ee #112,100 100 125 75 25 
Medicine Bow (5) 11,650 ee 55,900 100 125 75 25 
Michigan 1,250 ee 3,300 100 125 75 25 
Minnesota 2,000 ee ee 100 125 75 25 
Montezuma (5) 36,045 100 + 56,315 100 125 75 25 


Nebraska 16,000 ee 150 187 112.5 37.5 


+ ee 
Pike (5) + 19,600 ee + 27,600 100 125 75 25 
Rio Grande (5) = 23,700 ee +285,000 100 125 75 25 
Routt (58) + 30,800 ee 88 , 520 100 125 75 25 
Sen Isabel (5) + 16,250 ee 21,800 100 125 75 25 
Shoshone (5) = 13,650 ee + 80,800 100 125 75 25 
Uncompahgre (5) = 33,110 es + 64,600 100 125 75 25 
Washakie (5) 13,150 ee 52,200 100 125 75 25 
White River (56) + 43,300 ée + <a = a bi = 
Colorado + 22,400 . - 10,7 
—<B7T,605 73,100 71,625,885 
District 3 
poche (5) = 43,000 180 - 43,900 100 125 75 25 
Carson (5s) 11,950 200 155,350 100 125 75 25 
Coconino (5) + 47,900 100 - 62,565 100 125 75 256 
Coronado (5c) - 50,000 = 200 - 3,000 100 125 75 25 
®Crook (5c) + 35,260 + 125 + 24,200 100 125 76 25 
Datil (5) - 55,000 225 -127 ,000 100 125 75 25 
Gila (5) + 56,600 475 - 12,600 100 125 75 25 
Lincoln (5) - 32,050 + 4650 - 18,000 100 125 75 25 
Manzano (5) - 11,500 ee - 63,009 100 125 75 25 
Prescott (5) - 65,675 + 450 + 69,00) 100 125 76 25 
Sante Pe (5S) - 12,000 400 121 ,00U 100 125 75 25 
Sitgreaves (5s) - 8,500 400 - 56,000 100 125 75 25 
®Tonto (5c) + 73,300 + 600 + ae = 7 = S 
Tusayan (5) - 2 + 175 - 69 7 
District 4 
ey - 10,900 ee - 98,200 100 125 75 26 
Boise (5) ¢ 6,300 ee -132 ,000 120 1650 90 6—30 
Bridger (5) 33 ,100 o> 65,000 120 150 90 30 
Cache (5) - 27,400 ée “118,200 120 1650 30 
Caribou (5) = 22,900 ee #303 ,000 120 1650 90 30 
Challis (5) - 8,500 ee - 63,000 100 125 75 26 
Dixie-Sevier (5) + 16,200 400 - 77,400 100 125 76 26 
Fillmore (5c) - 18,700 500 - 28,600 120 150 90 30 
Fishlake (5) - 18,150 ée - 62,800 120 150 90 30 
Humboldt - 62,700 ee -272 ,000 120 150 90 30 
Idaho (5) + 2,500 ee -115,000 120 150 90 30 
Kaibab - 6,450 ee - 4,800 100 125 75 26 
La Sel (5) - 23,300 200 - 31,500 100 125 75 256 
Lemhi (5) 17,700 eo 69,500 120 150 90 30 
Manti 22,600 ee 128,200 120 160 90 30 
Minidoka (5) + 23,700 we - 75,950 120 150 90 30 
Nevede (5) - 6,300 oe + 60,000 100 1256 75 26 
Payette (5) - .7,600 ee #122,600 120 150 90 30 
Legend: 
. "5" S-year permits authorised C&H and S&G 


"6c" or "se" 5-year permits authorised for either 
Cat tle (co) or Sheep (8) 


+ or - indicates increase or decrease 
over 1920 figures 


Number of stock authorised 


Cattle 
Forest Horses 


District 4 (Cont. ) 


owell-Sevier (5) 18,600 


Selmon (5) - 13,800 
Sawtooth (5) - 11,000 
Targhee (5) - 35,800 
Teton - 12,550 
Toiyabe (5) 23 ,000 
Uinte (5) - 38,400 
Wasatch (5) - 12,150 
Weiser (3), 12,600 
Wyoming (5 14,800 
- . 
District 5 
Ingeles (5c) 4,100 
California (5) = 7,600 
Cleveland (5) 1,800 
Bldorado (5) + 11,760 
Inyo (5) - 8,300 
Kiemath (5) - 9,750 
lassen (5) 14,200 
Modoc (5) + 42,600 
Mono (5) + 6,580 
Plumas (5) + 16,100 
Smtea Berbarea(5) + 10,875 
Sequoia (5c) + 29,750 
Shaste (5) - 11,400 
Sierra (5) + 18,175 
Stanislaus (5) - 20,450 
oon mE , - 10,300 
Trinity (5 = 13,000 
336-740 
District 6 
Cascade (5) + 1,240 
Ochelen (58) - 16,400 
Columbia (5) + 1,700 
Colville (5) + 10,500 
Crater (5) - 15,200 
Deschutes (5) + 10,400 
Premont (5) + 13,000 
Malheur (5) 32,000 
Ochoce (5) 20 ,300 
Olympic 2,600 
Oregon (5) + 4,760 
Reinier (5) - 17,600 
Santiam (5) 300 
Siskiyou 4,500 
Siuslar 1,450 
Snoqualmie ee 
CUmatille (5) + 22,800 
Umpqua (5) + 1,810 
Wallowa (5) + 25,860 
Washington 2. 


50 
Wenatchee (5e) - 700 


4wnitmen (5) - 26,300 
¢ ,. 
District 7 
ensas 30 ,000 
Ploride 6,000 
Ozark 7,890 
Wichita 4,710 
~F8, 600 
Purchese Areas 
sbarea + 286 
Cherokee-Georgia 3 ,8C0 
Monongahela 400 
Nantehala 710 
Natural Bridge 400 
Pisgah-Boone + 1,550 
Shenandoah 2,838 
Uneka 1,000 
White Mountain + 250 
> Tl, 234 
Cattle 
Horses 
Totals - 1913 1,852 ,999 
1914 1,891,119 
1915 1,983,775 
1916 2,008 ,675 
1917 2,120,145 
1918 2,359 ,402 
1919 2,388 ,975 
1920 2 373 ,638 
1921 2,347 308 
Increase or 
decrease in 
1921 over 1920 = 26,330 


Weneha 


a " Minam 


Swine 


..2. e+ 226 & 2s tS 
oeeeree eee 


4 


' 
- 
° 
o 


*- 


g 


ee 


Swine 


59 , 535 
65.645 
64.040 
58,990 
64.680 
51.685 
48.885 
49.320 
51,795 


2,475 


Sheep 
Goats 


106 ,000 
- 78,000 
-238 ,000 
234 ,000 

29,000 

24,200 
+194 ,350 
+ 63,1 
= 60, 


16.000 


87 250 
86,635 


Sheep 
Goats 


8,621,308 
8.867.906 
8,747,025 
8.597.689 
8,400,155 
8,937,837 
8,845,607 
8/554 | 282 
8.737 '356 


216,926 


Yearlong rates 


c. 


100 
100 
120 
120 
120 
100 
120 
120 
120 


120 


( Cents ) 
ER, Sw S&G 
125 75 25 
126 75 25 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
125 75 25 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
175 105 35 
176 105 35 
125 75 25 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
175 105 35 
175 105 35 
150 90 30 
175 105 35 
1530 6690 30 
175 105 35 
175 105 35 
175 105 35 
125 75 25 
19 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 20 
160 90 30 
150 90 68630 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
125 75 25 
160 90 630 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
125 76 25 
125 75 25 
150 90 ©630 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
125 75 26 
150 90 30 
150 90 30 
100 60 20 
100 60 20 
100 60 20 
167 112.5 37. 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 
200 90 45 


®Sheep authorisation increased on ac count of dromht emergency 
» Ineludes Okanogan 


25 


oming; District 3, New Mexico and Arizona; District 4, Utah, 
southern Idaho, and Nevada; District 5, California; District 
6, Washington, Oregon, and Alaska; District 7, the eastern part 
of the country, besides Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
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An examination of these figures will show that the peak 
in the number of cattle on national forests was reached during 
the summer of 1919, when nearly 2,400,000 head were grazed 
under permit. For sheep the maximum was reached in 1918, 
when close to 9,000,000 head were grazed. In addition, over 
100,000 head of cattle and horses were grazed free of charge 
during the season of 1920. These belonged to approximately 
25,000 individuals, and were in the main saddle and work ani- 
mals, and domestic milk stock, which the regulations allow 
to be grazed without permit and without charge. 

The decrease which has followed since the high years has 
been the natural result of the close of the war and the taking- 
off of the surplus stock which was allowed to graze on the 
forest ranges during the war for the purpose of increasing 
meat, wool, and hide production. This permission had been 
given in full realization of the fact that some of the ranges 
were being overstocked; but it was believed that the end 
justified the means. It had been hoped that a considerable 
portion of this surplus stock might have been carried permanent- 
ly. The unfavorable weather and climatic conditions of the 
range country during the last three years have, however, made 
this impossible, and the Forest Service has been forced gradu- 
ally to withdraw this excess number of animals, most of which 
were grazed under temporary permit, and therefore not ex: 
pected to remain if the ranges were clearly being overstocked. 

There has been some doubt as to whether the number of 
stock grazed in 1921 would be as great as that of 1920. It is 
true that there has been a large reduction in live stock of 
every kind throughout the range country; but, considering that 
the national forests graze only about one-fourth of the total 
number of stock in the range states, and that it has never been 
possible to take care of the applications received from stock- 
men, it is thought that wherever some of the regular permittees 
drop out new men will be found to take their places. 


GOVERNMENT SELLS CANNED MEAT 


The War Department has sold its surplus of canned meats 
to Thomas Roberts & Co., of Philadelphia. The lot comprised 
about 81,000,000 pounds and brought $5,316,276, or a little over 
6144 cents a pound. The government originally paid 34 cents a 
pound for it. 


ARMOUR AND SWIFT COMPLETE STOCK-YARD 
DIVESTMENT 


DEFINITE AGREEMENT for the disposal of their 

interests in stock-yards and terminal railroads seems at 
last to have been reached between Armour and Swift and the 
Department of Justice. Washington dispatches announce that 
on April 12 there was filed with the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and approved by that court, a plan under 
which the two packing companies are to deposit their stock 
in yards and terminals with the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, to be held until sold by two trustees—Henry 
W. Anderson, of Richmond, Va., and George Sutherland, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah; the sale to be effected within one year. 
The trustees are to receive annual salaries of $10,000, and are 
empowered to interfere in the management of the properties 
in question if, in their opinion, the terms of either the Sherman 
Act or the decree are being violated. 

The agreement stipulates that all sales must be approved 
by the court, that in each case the price and the name of the 
proposed purchaser must be given, and that an affidavit must 
be sworn to that the latter is in no way connected with de- 
fendants. If at the end of the year any of the stock should 
remain unsold, upon a showing of “due diligence” an extension 
of time may be granted. 


SS—S= 
Kit 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF MAY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
Cuicaco, Itut., May 1, 1921. 

VERYBODY IS TALKING in pre-war terms now. Conse- 

quently eight-cent cattle has a familiar sound. A month 
ago the same kind was on a $10 basis. The reason why? Well, 
the public is not eating beef, in the first place. There are 
other reasons, but this answers the question. Does a cattle 
shortage exist? It would but for restricted consumption; but 
demand is always the yard-stick of sufficiency. Eliminate beef 
consumption entirely, and a single carload of bullocks in all 
the United States would constitute an excess. 


Cattle Market Reflects Industrial Depression 


Look back over the “dope sheet,’ and you will discover 
that whenever the country has been in the throes of indus 
trial depression the cattle market has encountered vicissitude. 
It is, in a large measure, a barometer. The market for beef 
is made by the masses rather than the classes. Just before the 
European war broke out a similar condition existed; neither 
weight nor quality was an asset to a bullock in the selling 
operation, and, in a scramble for cheap stuff, killers maintained 
an absurdly narrow spread between merit and mediocrity. But 
on this occasion the unprecedented has happened. Never be- 
fore have the hide and offal of a bullock failed to pay ex- 
penses incidental to conversion into beef and distribution of the 
product. 


Collapse Utterly Unexpected 


The April slump in cattle values was the last thing feeders 
or stock-yard talent expected. It confounded all the philosophy 
generated by the March rise. Each week saw quotations marked 
down to a still lower level, until $8.50 took prime heavy bullocks 
at Chicago; and, as entire trainloads were run from points 
west of the Missouri River to that market, shippers were evi- 
dently of the opinion that the long-haul expense was money well 
invested. After the middle of April Nebraska and South Dakota 
feed-lots disgorged, literally congesting trade at Chicago, espec- 
ially with 1,400- to 1,500-pound bullocks, and some that register- 
ed higher on the scale beam. How killers backed away from 
these big cattle, while they rode their horses lame in quest of 
700- to 800-pound yearlings, should set up a guide-post for 
feeders to give the big steer a wide berth hereafter. The big 
packers have been feeble bidders at all times. The small-fry 
killers, who cut such a wide swath earlier in the season, either 
dropped out entirely or restricted purchasing. Several failures 
were recorded. One Chicago operator who blazed a dizzy right- 
of-way across the market during March, when he frequently 
paid 25 cents per cwt. more than packers bid, was a delinquent 
to the extent of $60,000, distributing the loss among twenty-two 
commission houses. He simply made a bad bet on the beef 
market, and, unlike the big packers, could not meet his obli- 
gations. - 


Supposed Shortage Illusory 


The April run developed the fact that March shortage was 
deceptive, merely meaning that cattle had been held back to 
nurse the market. Big steers came out of every nook and 
cranny of the Corn Belt, and, as the bulk of the offering was 
beef, quality and weight bore the brunt of the battle. Every 
mean, crooked little steer in the run went over the scales with 
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celerity, provided its ribs were decently sheathed with beef. 
Killers were able to contract the product of 650- to 1,000-pound 
cattle before it reached the cooler, while that of prime 1,400- to 
1,500-pound steers hung on the hooks until it had accumulated 
a luxuriant growth of whiskers. There has been precedent for 
this, but not to such an exaggerated degree. Even export 
buyers declined to give serious consideration to steers weighing 
over 1,300 pounds; and they absorbed about 15,000 cattle dur- 
ing April, most of them going to the English market to com- 
pensate for deficiency in the Irish and Scotch product. The 
heavy steer has undoubtedly been a bad actor—a fact which 
the feeder will impress on his memory sufficiently to insure a 
dearth next year, although few will be wanted, and the man 
who lets that kind alone hereafter will consult his own in- 
terest. Aside from the big packers, who control New York 
kosher trade, nobody wants heavy steers nowadays, and no less 
an authority than Henry Du Plan asserts that they can get 
along with less than 20 per cent of cattle weighing over 1,300 
pounds in their total purchase. If the public does not want 
that kind of beef, why make it, and take a chance on finding 
a market for it? 
Plungers Caught in Back-Wash 
Texas did not throw much grass beef into the market 
hopper this spring, and eastern markets were scantily supplied, 
as Lancaster, Pa., cattle did not move during April. On the 
strength of the March rise, speculators secured options on the 
bulk of the Pennsylvania cattle at prices that look ruinous 
in view of the subsequent $2 decline; consequently they are in 
pretty much the same position as the man holding the bear 
by the tail—unable to let go. Many of these cattle will be 
carried along into the period when the distillery-fed stuff has 
heretofore moved, in the hope of a better market after Iowa, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota have iiquidated. Meanwhile the 
Corn Belt is unloading fat bullocks, each week’s supply at 
Chicago discrediting the assertion that few went on feed last 
fall, when, as a matter of fact, every farmer with money or 
credit bought a load or two at Missouri River markets. It 
was a case of credit being a handicap, as those without it were 
unable to buy cattle, and, although disconsolate then, are grati- 
fied now as they see their neighbors figuring results in red 
ink. The big feeders were out of the game last fall, for the 
reason that neither local bankers nor commission houses were 
in a position to finance cattle-purchasing; but the farmer 
feeder “sat in’ on a large scale. Fortunately the loss has been 
widely distributed, and will result in little business for the 
sheriff; but the season has garnered a new crop of resolutions 
“never to feed another steer.” 
Heavy Steers Chief Sufferers 
As is always the case in such emergencies, good cattle with 
Weight bore the brunt of the decline. Kosher steers worth 
$10.50, and even $10.75, per cwt. on the high spot in March 
were set back to $8.50, which was a common figure for that 
kind during the latter part of April. Plain, heavy bullocks 
sold at $7.90 to $8, and prime 1,300-pound steers at $8.50—a 
figure that stopped practically everything but a handful of baby 
beeves in the 700- to 1,000-pound class, quotable at $9 to $9.50, 
and a few 1,100- to 1,200-pound steers with show quality. One 
incongruity was a scramble for 650- to 700-pound heifers at $9.50, 
while heavy steers good enough for the Hotel Astoria had to 
be content with $8.50. Fat little “yellow hammers” at $7.50 to 
$7.75 actually cost more in the beef than prime 1,400-pound 
steers sired by pure-bred bulls. While the latter declined $2 
per cwt., values of common killing steers lost but 75 cents; and 
always they were salable, while big cattle lay around the mar- 
ket for days at a time without getting a bid. 
Exporters Profit by Decline 
Low spot was uncovered at the inception of the last week 
of April, when exporters were able to pick up a lot of good, 
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long-fed steers at $7.80 to $8.10. Choice cattle weighing around 
or over 1,600 pounds had to take $8.35 to $8.50, that would have 
been worth $10.50 to $10.75 on the high spot early in March. 
On the bottom of the break exporters got into the game with 
both feet, indicating that values of American cattle were down 
to or below a world’s-price basis, although they insisted that 
they were merely gambling. Early consignments to British 
markets at considerably higher cost made money, however; 
consequently cattle bought at the cut-rate sale late in April 
looked well worth the money. At the low point late in April, 
when the market took a turn for the better, prices were on 
this basis: 


Bulk of Steers Top 
NORE. towed desde tacass $ 7.25- 8.50 $ 9.00 
ROMW oie onwan te aebeds 10.75-12.85 13.50 
RON 6 skola cee eeenic 14.30-17.25 19.85 
NON i acc une ceuke ne 14.00-17.00 17.60 
BGEE  savicctexsunauane 10.40-12.40 13.35 
BPE ance eaakc deus 8.75- 9.65 9.95 
ROR ase a halbaee was 7.35- 8.25 8.75 


All through this period of stress female cattle sold to bet- 
ter advantage than steers, as the latter were in excess supply, 
comprising about 80 per cent of the run. When heavy cows 
dropped to a $7 to $7.25 basis, exporters stepped into the breach, 
taking everything suitable for European trade in sight. The 
bulk of the dressed-beef cows sold at $5 to $6.50—prices the 
packers were willing to pay at any time. The canner market 
was demoralized, owing to dumping of government canned 
meats on the market without regard to values, forcing packers 
to suspend canning operations, canning cows selling at $2.25 
to $3. 

Hogs Heavy Losers 


Despite packer support, the hog market went to pieces. 
Low spot was uncovered early in the last week of April, 
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when on a Monday run of 50,000 at Chicago and 18,000 at 
Buffalo the whole crop sold at an average cost of $7.96, with an 
$8.25 top, against $11.75 on the high day, March 21. At the 
crest of the rise average cost was $10.73—a drop of $3.50 per 
cwt. on the top and $2.77 per cwt. on the average. During the 
slump the spread between light and heavy hogs contracted from 
about $2 to 50 cents per cwt., due to contraction of fresh-meat 
demand and a free movement of fall-farrowed shoats to eastern 


markets. At the end of April the market was on the following 
basis: 
Bulk Top 
Bs Ps oh cece Scots ors $ 7.80- 8.30 $ 8.40 
MEU? Sc rawr e wos wees 14.75-15.50 15.70 
GES x GA teach stances 19.25-20.40 20.95 
ONG sp SoA cto ees eee 16.50-17.60 17.80 
DNF ttwenakites 15.10-15.75 15.90 
RNs ivccie wiclnts wa ctelsss 9.45- 9.90 10.05 
ig ea Ses aie le Sac 7.00- 7.60 7.70 





Mutton Market Firmer 

Early in April lamb trade was demoralized, but mature 
muttons pursued an even course, as both wethers and ewes 
were scarce. Exporters picked up a lot of big lambs, weighing 
100 to 110 pounds, at prices ranging from $7.25 to $8.50; and, 
as the heavy Colorado movement subsided toward the end of 
the month, prices picked up, advancing about $1 per cwt. com- 
pared with the low point. May 1 found the residue of the 
winter feeding in Colorado feed-lots small, and the market on 
a substantial basis, $10 to $11 taking most of the wooled, and 
$9 to $10 most of the shorn, lambs, with mature muttons large- 
ly at $6 to $7.25. The condition of the market at the end of 
April is indicated below: 


SHEEP 
Bulk Top 
RON os els kis mnie eee $ 6.00- 7.00 $ 7.25 
Bess Ss hana skews 15.25-16.90 17.15 
RED ees een chee ewe 13.00-14.75 15.00 
BN ei Ge oinle ie es 14.50-15.75 16.50 
BONG. swig sala Bilas oa om 11.00-12.25 12.50 
NAS ocvciata nee ose ese 7.75- 8.10 8.25 
SOS Soka caeeae seach 7.25- 7.90 8.00 
LAMBS 
Bulk Top 
eon sents ies Dose $10.00-11.00 $11.25 
RRO sao os Se bots ites cae 18.00-20.25 20.50 
UE Ss a wiaec 3 ate 15.75-19.15 19.50 
2b a ee ei ae 16.90-20.95 21.00 
BME Sil Son ary ae wane 13.50-17.25 17.40 
EOE CoG Uekswnen «tsaewe 9.00-11.25 11.50 
BOO Sou bts osesea ee 8.75-10.50 10.65 


STOCK-CATTLE VALUES BREAK 
: J. E. P. 
TOCK-CATTLE VALUES followed the fat market down in 

April, losing about $1 to $1.50 per cwt. Feeder demand 
practically disappeared, the $9.50 to $10 market of February 
and early March declining to $8 and $8.50. One Indiana man 
took out a string of fleshy feeders at $9.75 to $10.25 at the crest 
of the rise—a trade that was in no small measure responsible 
for the boost in fat-cattle prices—and graziers in the Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin, region were free purchasers at $8.50 to $10. 

Light stockers and good yearlings selling at $6 to $7.50 
got the short end of the break and were always salable. Ken- 
tucky, the Virginias, Ohio, and Indiana have taken about half 
their seasonal volume of stockers, indicating tight money and 
apprehension of further declines. Qualitied yearlings were 
never so scarce or hard to buy. 

In the Corn Belt there has been a pronounced indisposition 
to put in either stockers or feeders, owing to the decline in fat 
cattle, which has created an aversion to cattle paper among 
bankers. The countryward movement from the principal mar- 
kets is running 25 per cent lighter than last year, and is carry- 
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ing a large percentage of thin cows and heifers which pasture 
men are taking to get away from the high cost of steers. 

The burden of feeders’ conversation is that they must buy 
thin cattle at less money. Demand will probably be light un- 
til the new corn crop is made; but a persistent demand in 
commission-house circles for cattle loans suggests that, if 
money were available, investment would be on a large scale. 
In other words, the country east of the Missouri River is short 
of cattle, and at least an element exists that has confidence in 
the future of the cattle business, only lacking the necessary 
financial sinews. The country is full of cheap corn, and when 


the turn of the road is reached the Corn Belt will buy thin 
cattle. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1921. 

CAMPAIGN to bring buyers of grass cattle into the market 

the coming summer and fall in large numbers would be 
in order, commission dealers of the Kansas City stock-yards 
‘feel. They see the desirability of such a campaign as a result 
of railroad reports on the movement of range cattle from 
Texas and other southwestern ranges to the summer-grazing 
grounds of Kansas and Oklahoma. The carriers engaged in this 
movement report that about 7,000 carloads have been moved to 
Kansas and Oklahoma grass—an increase of about 25 per 
cent over a year ago. With such a large movement—the heav- 
iest since pre-war days—Kansas City is already anticipating 
very generous supplies of grass cattle. 


The Southwest grass-cattle-supply outlook presents some- 
thing of a paradox. As a rule, the scarcity of credit restricts 
cattle-finishing operations. In the case of the Kansas-Okla- 
homa grazing operations, however, the lack of credit this spring 
wielded a contrary influence; ‘for it prompted the bankers and 
loan brokers holding loans on range herds to stimulate the 
northward movement to summer pastures in first hands, in order 
to increase their supply of credit or to reduce their own condi- 
tion of stringency in money. 

Having seen fat cattle drop the past month to the lowest 
level since 1910, and noting no decrease in unemployment over 
the country, trade interests on the Kansas City yards are 
wondering if present quotations will be maintained. A few 
are counting on upward reactions of small proportions, but a 
majority will be happy if current levels hold the remainder 
of the year. 

A reflection of the changed attitude of the trade as regards 
prices is to be found in the action of the Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange in laying the groundwork for a reduction im 
commission rates. Sheepmen here have already made a definite 
move in this direction, while President E. W. Houx, of the 
exchange, says he expects a general reduction in rates to be 
effected by July 1. Steps are being taken to reduce wages, 
office rent, and other expenses; these cuts to be made simul- 
taneously with revisions in commission charges, in view of the 
changed live-stock price levels. 


Spring supplies of fed cattle are proving larger than antici- 
pated. Owing to the unavailability of south Texas grassers, 
the quarantine yards of Kansas City received only nine cars of 
cattle in April, compared with 242 cars in the same month a year 
ago. But the Southwest has so much more feed than in 1920 


that the total cattle receipts here increased the past month. 
‘A few heavy cattle are being taken for export to England, 
but this demand is not large enough to force any sharp rise. 
Tight money is still a damper on stocker and feeder buying, 
but the movement is larger than a year ago. The extreme range 
of stocker and feeder sales during April was $4 to $9, com- 
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pared with $6.50 to $12.50 in April, 1920. Feeder steers sold 
at $9 a month ago, but the same grades of cattle are obtainable 
today around $7.25 to $7.50. 

Liberal supplies of grass-fat south Texas sheep are moving 
to Kansas City, and the offerings are being absorbed in a more 
favorable manner than anticipated. 

While federal reserve bank reports for the country as a 
whole show a liberal increase in reserves, Kansas City live-stock 
bankers are finding no improvement in the outlet for cattle 
paper in the East. Southwestern banks are still heavily loaned 
up. However, cattlemen here are becoming more and more 
reconciled to a restriction of credit. What they want now 
above all else is a better demand for beef, that will provide more 
incentive to seek loans to add to current production. 





HOG-TRADE PROSPECTS 
J. EP. 

HE SUMMER HOG MARKET is the subject of a gigantic 

guessing match at present, as the April break from a $10 
to an $8 basis has discredited all the winter “dope.” Early 
May found the packers disposed to give the market support, for 
obvious reasons, the principal one being their heavy cellar hold- 
ings—mainly the product of $9 to $9.50 hogs bought during the 
winter, the value of which they are naturally anxious to pro- 
tect. The chief bearish factor is the continuously heavy run 
of big hogs from Iowa, South Dakota, and Nebraska, and a free 
movement of fall-farrowed pigs from Ohio and Indiana. As 
long as this continues, material improvement is improbable. 

Enormous quantities of both lard and meats are going 
across the Atlantic; but whether the stuff is just accumulating 
at European points or going into immediate consumption is 
open to debate. Packers assert that they are merely placing 
it at the entrance to foreign outlet channels, but a considerable 
percentage is undoubtedly being eaten; otherwise additional 
consignments would be either curtailed or stopped. 

At the new scale of prices the position of lard is materially 
improved, as it is the cheapest animal food on the list. During 
the war period lard reached a price prohibitive to the masses, 
necessitating substitution of vegetable shortening. Manufac- 
turers of substitutes took advantage of the opportunity to boost 
their goods, spending large sums in advertising; but now that 
lard is down to a level with substitutes its superiority is as- 
serting itself, and vegetable-oil dealers are facing the inevitable, 
much of their advertising having been so much money thrown 
away. Europe will undoubtedly require large quantities of 
lard during the coming summer, and domestic consumption is 
rapidly recovering, so that the present heavy stock may not 
prove so burdensome as the figures indicate. 


At present loins, bacon, and hams are the only parts of the 


carcass finding a seasonal outlet. Packers are undoubtedly 
carrying a heavy load, as the speculative investor in meats and 
lard is out of the market, and they own the entire stock. 


WOOL WAITING ON CONGRESS 
J. E. P. 

weer TRADE is marking time, awaiting tariff action by 
Congress. A limited volume of business is being done 
at the primary markets and in the fleece states, but nothing 
of note has happened in the West. Growers are not disposed 
to press wool on the market, and the pooling system is gaining 
ground, despite evident opposition among dealers. Prices have 
hardened, but quotations are “merely nominal.” More woolen 
machinery is in operation, and the goods market is healthier 
than a month ago, most mills having their output sold up to 

July 1. 
Wool stocks are heavy, owing to recent importations. 
Total importations of wool for the period from October 1, 1920, 
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to March 1, 1921 (the latest date to which authoritative figures 
have been compiled), are given in round figures at 98,000,000 
pounds. For the period from March 1 to April 13 this year 
there was imported at Boston alone an additional quantity of 
73,000,000 pounds, and probably about 35,000,000 pounds at 
other ports; bringing the total imports of wool up to approx- 
imately 206,000,000pounds, including scoured, pulled, and washed 
wools. It is estimated that the wool afloat or landed, but 
not accounted for in the customs entries, will probably approx- 
imate another 25,000,000 pounds, bringing the total imports of 
foreign wool to this country for the current season up to about 
231,000,000 pounds. 


Stocks in dealers’ and manufacturers’ hands on September 
30 last, taking the latest government figures published (ignor- 
ing noils and tops), amounted to 456,000,000 pounds (including 
45,000,000 pounds of scoured and 22,000,000 pounds of pulled 
wools). It is figured that the total consumption of wool 
since September 30 has been approximately 150,000,000 pounds, 
which would leave about 306,000,000 pounds from the stocks of 
September, 1920. Adding 100,000,000 pounds as the stocks in 
farmers’ hands and unaccounted for on September 30, and 
51,000,000 pounds of wool still held by the governmént, we 
should then have a total present stock of 457,000,000 pounds, or, 
with the quantity which has been or will be _ imported, 
688,000,000 pounds, with a prospective clip (including pulled 
wools) of 300,000,000 pounds more— say 988,000,000 pounds; that 
is, about two seasons’ normal supply available in the country 
by July 1. 

Of course, the foregoing takes no account of the importa- 
tions of tops, noils, and wastes from Europe, which have been 
heavy, amounting since January 1 to about 7,000,000 pounds 
of tops at Boston alone, and perhaps 2,000,000 pounds of noils 
and wastes. These figures alone give one a very ready sug- 
gestion of the reason why, in the face of a practically certain 
enactment of the emergency tariff, the wool market has been 
no more buoyant than it has. It is unquestionably a fact that 
the emergency tariff will tend to move prices upward, but 
there is little reason to hope that there will be any appre- 
ciable improvement for some time to come, particularly with 
the new wool clip crowding on the market. 


HIDES SHOW HEALTHIER TONE 
J. E. P. 


H™ TRADE has worked into a decidedly healthier condi- 
tion. During the last week of April packers sold a large 
number of November and December extreme light native 
steers at 9 and 10 cents. Early in the week 13,000 heavy native 
cows of January, February, March, and April salting sold at 9 
cents. The market is in a better position, and recent activity 
has cut deeply into the packers’ holdings. Branded selections 
are sold up very closely for the first three months of the year, 
and, while native hides are still available, their numbers have 
been reduced. There is inquiry in the market, but tanners are 
a little timid about paying advance prices, and consequently 
trading has quieted. Spready native steers continue to be quoted 
at 12 and 13 cents for koshers and stuck-throats, respectively; 
but, with the better feeling displayed in other varieties, firmer 
prices are talked by sellers. Heavy native steers are quoted at 
10 cents on the basis of previous sales, lights at 1 cent less, 
and extreme lights at 2 cents less for January-forward salting 
Heavy native cows are quoted at 11 cents for prior-to-January 
stuck-throats, and 11%, cents for koshers of August-September 
salting, with January-forward stuck-throats at 9 cents. Light 
native cows are quoted at 8 cents for January, February, and 
March take-off, and 9 cents for Aprils; native bulls at 8 cents. 
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Country Hides.—Trading in free-of-grub country extremes 
has been resumed. One dealer sold 1,500 at 10 cents, which is 
unchanged from previous trading, and the market called steady 
at this figure. There are further offerings at 10 cents for free- 
of-grub stock from good sections, and, even though buying is 
still slow, nothing is offered at Chicago at less money, with 
all sellers confident that there will be sufficient demand for all 
available stock before long. 

Calf and Kip.—The activity in calfskins has been brought 
to a halt, which was only to be expected, following the exten- 
sive trading recently reported. The sold-up condition of both 
the packer and the city market keeps the situation strong. Last 
sale of Chicago city first salted calfskins was at 18% cents. 
Packer calfskins, April salting, are offered at 20 cents. Mixed 
cities and countries, while showing a slightly firmer feeling in 
sympathy with the better class of skins, are still slow of sale 
and quoted in a nominal way at 12 to 14 cents for good lots. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 











. April 29, 1921 
[Bureau of Markets] 
HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
RN aaa og dD $8.75- $8.25- $8.20- 
Bulk of Sales ...... s 8.00- 8.50 7.60- 8.10 7.25- 9.00 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice... 7.90- 8.30 7.00- 8.00 7.10- 7.60 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice 8.20- 8.50 7.35- 8.20 7.50- 8.10 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice... 8.25- 8.60 7.75- 8.25 7.75- 8.20 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice 8.00- 8.50 7400-320 2 SxS. a 
Packing Sows, Smooth ............ 6.90- 7.65 6.00- 6.90 6.50- 7.00 
Packing Sows, Rough ............... 6.65- 6.90 5.50- 6.00 5.75- 6.50 
Pigs; Med. to ‘Choices i 1. 25= 8.25 cscs sree zz 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice _ ........................ 7.50- 8.75 7.25- 8.26 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime .............$8.35- 9.25 $8.00- 8.85 $7.75- 8.40 
RON cas es En Se 7.75- 8.50 7.50- 8.15 7.25- 7.75 
NEUE i cers es 7.25- 7.85 7.25- 7.60 6.85- 7.25 
CRO 6.75- 7.25 6.75- 7.25 6.50- 6.85 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime ............... 8.50- 9.50 8.15- 9.00 8.00- 8.65 
RR ise et, 8.75 7.50- 8.15 7.50- 8.00 
Medium 8.00 7.25- 7.50 7.00- 7.50 
Common 7.50 6.50- 7.25 6.00- 7.00 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers Com. to Choice... 5.25- 8.75 5.00- 7.90 5.00- 7.75 
Cows, Com. to Choice ......... 4.75- 7.00 4.75- 6.50 4.25- 7.00 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef ...... 4.75- 6.75 4.50- 6.40 4.25- 6.75 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers ~....W.... . 2.25- 4.75 1.75- 4.75 2.00- 4.25 
Canner Steers on eeccecceccene 3:00- 4.50 2.75- 4.50 2.50- 4.25 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt. Med. to Ch. 7.75- 9.75 7.25- 9.00 6.50- 9.25 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch......... 4.00- 8.00 4.75- 8.75 5.00- 8.50 
FEEDER STEERS: . 
1,000 lbs. up, Com. to Ch... 6.75- 8.00 6.75- 7.90 6.50- 7.75 
750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Ch. 6.50- 7.85 6.50- 7.85 6.00- 7.65 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice................... 5.25- 7.75 4.40- 7.60 5.25- 7.50 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice .......... 3.50- 6.00 3.00- 5.85 3.25- 6.00 
. SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime ............... $9.50-11.00 $9.25-10.35 $9.50-10.65- 
85 lbs. up— 
Medium to Prime .......... 9.00-10.75 8.25-10.15 8.75-10.25 
Culls and Common ............ 7.75- 9.50 6.75- 8.50 7.75- 9.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime ............ 8.00- 9.50 6.50- 8.65 7.25- 8.50 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime ................. 6.00- 7.75 6.00- 7.25 6.25- 7.50 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice ~......... 5.50- 7.25 5.50- 6.85 5.75- 7.25 
Culls and Common 2.25- 5.00 2.50- 5.25 2.25- §.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice .............. . 7.00- 8.50 7.00- 8.35 7.25- 8.50 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 
For Week Ending April 29, 1921 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS LAMBS: 
ee ot a Ss $16.00-16.25 CHOC anerenecceescccccereeennerme 24.00-25.00 
MOGI cinco 16:60-26.00° Goat 222522554 wwe 22,00-24,00 
COWS: DIGGIN Ss es . 20.00-22.00 
Good mmarnneereeme 15,00-15.25 YEARLINGS: 
MC Ga ccc esee, 14.0021 4.50 GOO ceceeecccnceeneecccccmeeeeeceeee 19.00-24.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
ene: oe $1L8.00-18.50 Cie ceca ecccecevnersnnnsnenee$ 21.00-22.00 
APOE air Bet ee LG: SOLT00: - Geode 2. .. 20.00-21.00 
BEOGIUM: accicceaes — 16.00-16.50 Medium .~.......i... 18.00-20.00 
COMMON  erveeccecceereneesseee 14,00-15.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
Googe, LOTS - Ga .. 15.00-16.00 
BECOTGIN. ccc: .. 14.00-15.00 Medium.  ................... we 13,00-15.00 
BULLS: 
Common. ennnnnn 10.50-11.00 COMMON rnnnnnnne 10.00-12.00 


LIVE-STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 

slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the month 
of March, 1921, compared with March, 1920, and for the three 
months ending with March, 1921, compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year: 





RECEIPTS 

March Three Months Ending March 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
COIS: kn 6d 1,564,907 1,658,781 4,398,303 5,010,803 
HORS i 6 ovss 3,382,139 3,931,651 12,083,812 12,596,388 
Sheep ...... 1,749,992 1,308,460 5,057,629 4,323,629 

SHIPMENTS* 

March Three Months Ending March 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
CRRUIG: 10 5555% 599,728 579,540 1,672,880 1,941,864 
PERS: sid a:aiack 1,261,443 1,420,734 4,312,697 4,445,374 
SROCD: — 4:6/5.2%56 692,614 520,148 1,965,573 1,816,210 

*Includes stockers and feeders. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

March Three Months Ending March 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
COttle 56s 3% 237,154 240,854 607,637 829,481 
MOBS 36 ss uh 81,472 106,796 176,021 281,524 
Sheep ...... 88,341 135,246 238,135 586,664 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

March Three Months Ending March 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
SG Uhe (5 Giese 947,551 1,048,096 2,670,827 3,011,457 
RROBA 5: cients 2,119,235 2,493,876 7,754,332 8,112,788 
Sheep ...... 1,052,566 791,921 3,087,936 2,525,565 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND 
CURED MEATS 
ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 


cured meats on April 1, 1921, compared with March 1, 1921, 
and April 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 


Commodity April 1,1921 March 1,1921 April1, 1920 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 

Frozen beef ...... 113,886,515. 122,402,433 196,890,381 
*Cured beef ...... 24,158,135 24,006,135 35,047,105 
Lamb and mutton 37,993,998 59,303,550 3,517,223 
Frozen pork ..... 218,458,628 208,888,960 148,921,500 
*Dry salt pork..... 254,930,483 251,892,995 457,744,724 
*Pickled pork ..... 367,269,803 376,376,422 362,062,742 
RET oreo ea iasiats 40: 128,616,925 117,690,375 132,992,638 
Miscellaneous .... 88,000,126 95,162,776 100,048,121 


*Cured and in process of cure. 
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How About the Wor 


Out Rugs and Carpets in 
the Home? 


Prices Fit the Rugs in this Event of 
Large Savings. Both are Floored! 


Lewis’ May Rug Sale 
Offers Actual Savings 
of 15 to 33; Per Cent 


About 500 high-grade rugs, American-made, 
are offered in this sale, and among them are: 
French Wilton, Royal Wilton, seamed and seam- 
less Axminster, also Velvet Weaves: 


9x12 Royal Wilton Rugs, sale price, $82.50 (regu- 
larly $110) 


9x12 French Wilton, sale price, $112.50 (regularly 
$150) 


9x12 Whittall Anglo-Persian, sale price, $120 (reg- 
ularly $150) 


9x12 seamed Axminster, sale price , $37.50 (reg - 
ularly $47.50) 


9x12 seamed Axminster, sale price, $57.50 (reg- 
ularly $65) 


9x12 Sanford's seamless Axminster, sale price, $60 


(regularly $70) 


9x12 Sanford’s seamless Axminster, sale price, $55 
(regularly $70) 


8 ft. 3 in. x 10 ft. 6in. Royal Wilton, sale price, 
$72.50 (regularly $90) 


8 ft. 3 in. x 10 ft. 6 in. French Wilton, sale price, 
$100: (regularly $125) 


8 ft. 3in.x 10 ft. 6 in. Whittall Anglo-Persian, 
sale price, $109.50 (regularly $137) 


8 ft. 3in. x 10 ft. 6in. seamed Bigelow Axminster, 
sale price, $52.50 (regularly $60) 


8 ft. 3in. x 10 ft. 6in. Sanford seamless Axminster, 
sale price, $55 (regularly $65) 


8 ft. 3in. x 10 ft. 6in. seamed Axminster, sale 


price, $32.50 (regu'arly $42.50) 
All other sizes in every grade are reduced. 


It would be literally golden advice to take 
advantage of these prices now, as the assortment 
is complete in Quality, Styles and Sizes 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


IF YOU DO NOT LIVE IN DENVER, THEN ALL YOU HAVE 
TO DO IS TO CHECK ON THIS LIST WHAT YOU FANCY AND 
MAIL IN TO THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Lewis & Son 


16th and Stout Streets, Denver, Coto. 





FEEDSTUFFS 


RICES FOR COTTONSEED CAKE advanced about $6 to $7 

per ton during April. On May 11 cake or meal of 43 per 
cent protein content was selling at Texas common points for 
$28 per ton. 

The government crop report issued May 9 shows the stock 
of hay on farms May 1 to be 19,440,000 tons, compared with 
11,345,000 a year ago. This is an unusually large carry-over, 
approximating 8,000,000 tons above the five-year average. Prices 
at Kansas City: prairie, No. 1, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 2, $10 to 
$12; No. 3, $6.50 to $9.50; alfalfa, choice, $24 to $27; No. 1, $21 
to $23.50; standard, $17 to $20.50; No. 2, $13 to $16.50; No. 3, 
$9 to $12.50; timothy, No. 1, $18.50 to $20.50; standard, $17 to 
$18; No. 2, $14 to $16.50; clover, mixed, light, $17 to $18; No. 
1, $15 to $16.50; No. 2, $10 to $14.50. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending April 29, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets] 
GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 

A somewhat lessened demand for fresh meats prevailed at 
eastern markets. This condition has characterized the closing 
weeks of the past several months. Monday’s opening market 
was unevenly higher on all classes. However, the gain was 
only temporary, and beginning with Tuesday early gains were 
lost, except on lambs at Boston and veal at’ New York. 

BEEF 

While receipts of beef at all markets were below normal, 
they were more than ample for the narrow demand. Quality 
consisted largely of medium and good grades, with an over- 
supply of heavy weights. Handy-weight steers and cows were 
in urgent demand and continued to claim top of quotations in 
their respective classes. Beginning with Tuesday’s trade, a 
weak undertone developed, and uneven declines were regis- 
tered. Compared with the close of the previous week, steers 
declined 50 cents to $1, good grades declining most. The light 
supply of cows at New York was firmly held. Declines of 
about $1 at Boston and 50 cents at Philadelphia were registered. 
Under light supply and slow demand, bulls were practically un- 
changed. Under liberal supplies and slow demand, and a 
Jewish holiday on Tuesday, chucks and plates accumulated at 
New York, followed by sharp declines. Closing prices were un- 
evenly $2 to $4 below the previous week. Kosher fores at 
Boston were sold on a dull market, and $1 lower in spots. The 
generally slow demand affected hinds and ribs, and most 
markets closed 50 cents to $1 off. 


VEAL 
Western dressed veal was practically off the market 
throughout the week at Boston, with extremely light offerings 
elsewhere, but ample for the slow demand. Advances early in 
the week were lost later, closing prices being unchanged from 
the previous week’s close. 
= LAMBS 
With comparatively light receipts and fair demand, prices 
were firmly held at Boston throughout the week, closing prices 
being unchanged from the previous week. Advances early in 
the week were lost at Philadelphia, closing prices being prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous week. With sharp declines 
after Monday, New York declined $1 to $2 on good and choice 
grades, and unchanged on medium. The first spring lambs of 
the season were offered at New York, averaging from 25 to 30 
pounds, with quality fairly good, and sold at a range of $27 to 
$30 per cwt. 






















MUTTON 

Receipts of mutton were light and scattering throughout the 
week at New York and Philadelphia, with practically none on 
the market at Boston. Under slow demand, prices were un- 
changed at Philadelphia on good, other grades declining $1 to 
$2 for the week. New York closed $1 off on good and medium. 

PORK 

Under light to moderate receipts and generally slow de- 
mand, all average loins closed steady and unchanged from the 
previous week at Boston, with declines of $2 to $3 at New 
York, light and medium average loins declining most. Uneven 
declines of $1 to $2 were registered at Philadelphia, with de- 
mand extremely light. Other pork cuts showed declines of 
about $1 at all markets. 
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CATTLE MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 

LTHOUGH the livestock market situation at the inception 

of May was anything but satisfactory, sentiment in trade 
circles had an optimistic tinge. Development of an export de- 
mand for both cattle and sheep was responsible for an impres- 
sion that the bottom had been reached. Commission houses 
were literally deluged with anxious inquiry as to the probable 
course of the spring and summer markets. Last year, it will be 
remembered, May was a period of demoralization, an advance 
of $2 to $2.50 per cwt. ensuing as the winter crop of big cattle 
melted away. As. markets rarely repeat the previous season’s 
performance, this may not happen in 1921; but thirty days hence 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Iowa will have unloaded the 
major part of the heavy steers they have been concealing and 
gorging with cheap corn all winter, the probability being that 
about that time killers will develop an appetite for beef. Prac- 
tically all the heavy cattle have lost money, while light stuff 
has either paid. its way or shown a profit. Female cattle have 
made money, as a rule, for those handling them; but the more 
weight a bullock had when put in last fall, the rockier has 
been his pathway to the shambles. 


Pre-War Conditions Returning 


A swing around the circumference of the cattle country, 
zigzagging here and there into its heart, discloses a situation 
that is perplexing, if not unprecedented. While the breeding 
herds of the trans-Missouri pastoral region have undoubtedly 
been depleted, it is probable that there will be erfough beef to go 
around, unless consumption revives. Reference to the “dope” 
will disclose the fact that a season of industrial depression has 
never been good for the cattle industry, and probably never will 
be. Present conditions do not differ radically from those of 
1914 at the outbreak of the European war. Then, as now, the 
army of the unemployed had been recruited to full strength, 
enterprise was discouraged, and energy impaired. 

As the war progressed, an abnormal set of conditions de- 
veloped. North America was called on to feed the accessible 
part of Europe, and, as the struggle progressed and ocean trans- 
portation facilities were crippled, Canada and the United States 
wrestled with an emergency that reached the acute stage long 
before the armistice was signed. This period of stress and 
strain set up no guide-post for the future, and its happenings 
may be dismissed as a mere chapter of history. Resultant 
depression merely represents elimination of war: demand. 
Europe, for credit and other reasons, has been thrown on its 
own resources. The iridescent dream of broad markets for 
North American food has been dispelled, and the grim reality 
must be faced that pre-war conditions have been reinstated. 


Liquidation Nearing End 


At the moment the cattle market is in a condition that 
may be accurately described by using that somewhat over- 
worked term “demoralized.” Last fall feeders filled up with 
heavy cattle at prices that, in the light of recent events, were 
ruinous. Liquidation is running its course, and will probably 
be complete thirty days hence, when, as the sporting gentlemen 
say, a “new book” will be made. As to what the July-to- 
November period—the grass-beef season at the market—will 
develop, one guess is as good as another. This forecast, unsat- 


isfactory as it may be to the man with cattle in the preparation 
stage, will not be disputed; prices will be determined by the 
degree of industrial activity existing from week to week. 


Elements Indicating Improvement 

Among the bullish arguments may be enumerated: 

A prospect, if not certainty, that the July-to-November pri 
mary cattle movement will be 20 per cent less than in 1921. 

A feeder movement from the principal markets to feed-lots 
and pastures during the first four months of the current year 
25 per cent less than last year. 

A tight money situation that restricts speculative cattle- 
feeding operations, practically eliminating the gambling ele- 
ment, which invariably operates on a large scale. 

Elimination of the crop of distillery-fed cattle that formerly 
influenced prices during the June-to-September period. 


Industrial Situation Depressing Factor 

On the other hand, we have these discouraging factors: 

A stagnant hide market at low prices that penalizes beef, 
forcing that part of the carcass to carry a burden, especially in 
view of the fact that tallow and all other by-products are prac- 
tically unsalable. 

Depression in all branches of industry. Half the wool- 
manufacturing and 60 per cent of the shoemaking machinery 
of the country is idle; the building industry is practically at 
a standstill, pending settlement of wage disputes; little beef is 
being sold at the great steel-mill centers, where, under normal 
conditions, per-capita consumption is always heavy. In New 
York City alone 200,000 clothing workers are idle—an army of 
kosher-beef eaters, whose purchasing capacity is thus reduced 
to low ebb; a fact that accounts for the present bad market 
performance of the big steer. 

Other adverse factors might be enumerated, but these will 
be sufficient to check any latent exuberance in bull circles. 
Industrial depression always means a bad cattle market, and 
that is what we are‘in the midst of now. Tell us how long 
it will last, or what summer developments will be, and we shall 
be in better position to forecast prices. If hides and by-products 
were salable, even at pre-war prices, it would be possible to put 
$1 per cwt. on cattle without affecting cost of beef. Recently 
we have had the somewhat paradoxical condition of a falling 
cattle market in the face of steadily advancing beef cost, which 
is largely due to the fact that killers, forced to store by-product, 
must get their money out of the beef before they can return to 
the market to buy more cattle. 


Potential Buying Power Great 

But the prospect is not so discouraging as this category 
of facts would indicate. The industrial element possesses a 
potential buying power far in excess of pre-war possibility. 
To a large extent the existing depression is psychological—a con. 
dition that may change overnight. Per-capita money circula- 
tion is the largest in history; the whole of North America 
lacks housing facilities; and, in the effort to liquidate stocks 
acquired at the peak of prices, merchants have refused to 
replenish, and the whole country has been getting down to a 
bare-shelf basis. Chicago alone has $200,000,000 ready for a 
building campaign, its expenditure being delayed merely by 
refusal of labor to recognize the necessity for what has already 
been forced on the farmer—readjustment. In this housing 
dilemma Chicago is not exceptional, as every city, town, and 
hamlet in the country is ready to build on a gigantic scale the 
moment construction cost has been lowered to a legitimate basis. 

Thus it will be seen that the cattle-grower is the victim of 
rapacious industrialism, which is in the position of applying a 
powerful brake to the progress and prosperity of the entire 
community. The ramifications of this handicap may not be 
comprehended, extending back to the forest, the mine, and the 
farm. A population that should be in a position to purchase 
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Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 





maximum quantities of food is thus forced to practice economy; 
and such economy is always severely restrictive of meat con- 
sumption. : 
Export Demand Encouraging Feature 


This, then, is the keynote to the summer cattle market 
situation. Recently a little export demand (and it was timely) 
has appeared, about 2,500 cattle being taken weekly on the 
Chicago market for Europe—mainly England, Switzerland, and 
Belgium; but thosc engaged in this business contend that they 
are taking speculative chances and that it is likely to prove 
ephemeral. Should any considerable number of cattle be taken 
for export during the summer months, a prop will be inserted 
under the price list, as, with domestic demand in its present 
attenuated condition, every bit helps. Such export buying as 
is now in evidence demonstrates that Europe is short of fresh 
beef, the contribution from the Southern Hemisphere being 
practically all frozen stuff. 


Market Dependent on General Conditions 


Beef-gathering in the West will be influenced mainly by 
financial conditions. Money scarcity will necessitate sending a 
lot of stuff to market that otherwise would be held—this refer- 
ring to females and young stock. That a strenuous effort will 
be made to conserve goes without saying, since the whole 
trans-Missouri region, with the exception of Arizona and New 
Mexico, is long on grass, but short of cattle, as a result of 
war-period drain and climatic vicissitude. Western bankers are 
alive to the situation, but in many cases are at the end of 
their resources, so far as financing the cattle industry is con- 
cerned, especially where such loans are of the stock-cattle or 
renewal-of-necessity, rather than the liquid, type. Present indi- 
cations are that the trans-Missouri region will gather practi- 
cally the same number of cattle as last year; but this affords 
no criterion as to what market conditions will be. Put industry 
on its feet, and there will be a demand for every pound of beef 
available; otherwise such stagnation at the cattle market as is 
in evidence at this moment may be expected to continue. 





PACKERS REVIEW TRADE CONDITIONS 


EVIEWING THE BUSINESS SITUATION for the month 
of April, the Institute of American Meat Packers has this 
to say of conditions in the packing industry: 


“If the tone of trade in the largest industry in the United 
States—meat-packing—is any barometer of changes in gen- 


eral industrial conditions, American business can find some - 


cause for encouragement in April developments. These de- 
velopments included the following significant facts: 

“1. Packers do not disguise the fact that many products 
are selling below the cost of raw materials plus manufactur- 
ing and selling expenses, but— 

“2. Some European countries, which for months past prac- 
tically had confined their buying to purchases from stocks al- 
ready abroad, ordered meats for shipment from America. 

“3. The British demand assumed somewhat larger pro- 
portions; but the effect of the heavy stocks of meats held by 
the British for some time, and the uncertainty of the English 
industrial situation, reasserted their influence, and at the end 
of the month the trade slackened. 








‘Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at . 


‘*ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 
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“4, Hides began to move into market channels. Hide quo- 
tations ceased to be merely nominal figures. Although the trade 
in hides almost ceased at the end of the month, its revival 
bore witness to the improvement in the shoe industry—an im- 
provement in which other industries will inevitably share. 

“5. The southern demand for pork exhibited a decided im- 
provement. 

“6. Although wholesale beef prices declined still further 
during the early part of April, the trade later showed improve- 
ment and the demand was broader—a good sign for American 
industry as a whole. 

“7. There is considerable evidence that traders have 
ceased to be afraid to buy; that there has been, to a degree 
at least, a restoration of confidence and a conviction that 
values are stabilizing. 

“Tf these factors have significance outside of the meat in- 
dustry, they mean a great deal to all businesses dealing in 
necessaries, and perhaps indicate, though more remotely, a 
favorable prospect for industries producing commodities which 
are not absolute essentials.” 


From a statement issued by Armour & Co. we quote as 
follows: 


“Business developments in the packing industry during the 
month of April showed some improvement. One of the most 
hopeful signs was a revival of buying for export account. Both 
meat and fats figured in the month’s export business, and that 
fact has given rise to the hope that a continually broadening 
market will be reopened in England and on the continent. The 
stocks of meat which some foreign governments have had in 
large quantities now are being digested freely, and their move- 
ment into trade channels is bringing about a condition which 
will undoubtedly lead to strengthened demand in the very near 
future. : 

“Production of packing-house products was continued on 
a greatly curtailed scale. Operating expenses remained dis- 
proportionately high, in spite of measures that have been taken 
to bring about their adequate reduction. During the latter 
part of the month the demand for both beef and pork was main- 
tained with considerable strength—beef being encouragingly 
active for the first time in several months.” 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN MARCH 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 
United States in March, 1921, compared with March, 1920, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(in pounds): 
BEEF PRODUCTS 
Mar., 1921 Mar., 1920 


Beef, canned...... 504,356 719,957 
Beef, fresh ...:... 508,230 6,023,338 
Beef, pickled, etc... 2,246,547 2,259,092 
CE Ol. ee . 8,348,238 6,550,578 

TOCGGE. Uo ewens. 11,607,871 15,552,965 

PORK PRODUCTS 

Ce pe or 35,350,774 75,002,410 
Hams and shoulders 19,102,633 31,088,859 
pn Ee rns ae 82,616,583 69,429,785 
Neutral lard ...... 1,066,913 3,571,616 
Pork, pickled...... 2,024,334 3,068,556 


Lard compounds... 4,211,317 2,802,922 


NN ics eke 144,372,554 184,964,148 
















ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, April 19, 1921. 

HE LONG-AWAITED ABANDONMENT of “control” of the 

imported-meat trade by the imperial government brought 
with it practically none of the undesirable features which had 
been held up as arguments for its extension. Doubtless the 
superabundance of supplies on hand was chiefly responsible 
for-the sagging instead of the rise in rates on decontrol; but, 
at any rate, the imported-meat trade as a whole has at this 
important juncture in the industry of British meat supplies 
shown that it is, more or less, an independent unit, as com- 
pared with the trade in home-killed supplies. For instance, 
although nearly a year has passed since the government took 
“control” off the home industry, cattle and sheep are still from 
6 to 12 cents (reckoning 2 cents to 1 penny) per pound dearer 
than when “control’’ was on. The English and Scottish farmer 
has had his own way throughout, and it is to be borne in 
mind that, although home cattle prices are today almost at 
their apex of recent years, there are many costs which have 
already made British meat-raising a cheaper occupation. For 
instance, from the Lowlands of Scotland this month it is 
stated that the average cost now of feeding sheep on turnips 
is as follows, as compared with a year ago: half-bred ewes, 
13 cents, as against 48% cents a year ago; Cheviot ewes, 9% 
cents, as against 36 cents; hogs, 7 cents, as against 21% cents. 
In spite of all this, there is a striking buoyancy in the prices 
which home meat animals are making. For instance, in the 
Scottish markets again, nearly all meat animals have advanced 
from 40 to 60 cents per 112 pounds, and today $30 and upwards 
is a common price for two-year-old bullocks. This upward 
movement is continuing despite the almost unprecedented trade 
slump at present menacing the country, and the British farmer 
seems to be an exception among all the other trading classes 
that have in every instance been called upon to “write down” 
or deflate their values. 

As a matter of fact, the climatic conditions of the past 
winter have benefited live stock, which have wintered at com- 
paratively low cost and under favorable circumstances. It is 
anticipated that a good lambing season will help to relieve the 
scarcity of fattening and breeding stock. More calves are said 
to be reared now. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, we see that all 
the by-products of the meat anima! are tremendously depre- 
ciated in value. Tallow has fallen to $4.50 per 112 pounds, and 
hides sell at less than 4 cents a pound, whereas cattle are now 
making $25 per 112 pounds live weight. The butcher is now 
complaining that he is pinched between these two conditions; 
but, taking his class as a whole, and regarding him as a re- 
tailer pure and simple, he has had an extraordjnarily good 
year, having done well out of the frozen- and chilled-meat 
stocks, which he has marketed in the light of maximum prices, 
while not actually paying maximum himself. Marketings of 
home fat stock of late have been lessened by the temporary 
exclusion of Irish cattle from the English markets, under an 
order made in view of a foot-and-mouth disease outbreak. It 
is extraordinary that, in the circumstances, the newly estab- 
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lished Irish Meat Packing Company should not have taken 
advantage of this hiatus in meat export, but apparently this 
dead-meat export concern has been held up in its operations 
for lack of capital, although it would seem to have a very 
profitable occupation in front of it from this territory, which 
has been styled the English Argentina. 

Fat sheep are now about 8 cents a pound cheaper than 
they were in January, and the sheep-feeder is making a good 
deal less than a year ago. The call for home fat pork has 
been fairly regular, and fat pigs are now costing from 26 to 
34 cents a pound by the carcass. It will be remembered that 
since this time last year the price of home-raised pork in 
this country has dropped from 16 to 25 cents a pound. 

The frequent public contributions to the great controversy 
over the Canadian live-cattle embargo are continuing, pending 
the sitting and report of the promised royal commission, and it 
cannot be said that much headway has been made by the agita- 
tors who recently brought this great discussion to a head, and 
rather unwisely introduced it into the political arena. The 
royal commission may be expected to view the matter on 
broad lines, not only from home and colonial standpoints, but 
from a thoroughly economical point of view, as affecting the 
industry and community of Great Britain. Meanwhile we have 
seen the spectacle of both American and Canadian cattle being 
imported on the hoof at Liverpool and Glasgow for slaughter 
on the spot, which is possible under present regulations, and 
a lively trade has been done in these imports, which have made 
fair prices. 

Turning to the other side of the meat supply of Great 
Britain, one may characterize the whole of the frozen-meat 
market by reporting a general slump in the presence of over- 
crowding supplies. The cold stores of the kingdom probably 
now hold 200,000 tons of meat. The Australasian beef stocks, 
which are owned by Messrs. Vestey since the recent purchase 
from the government, are very difficult of sale, even at 8 cents 
a pound for fore quarters and 12 cents for hinds. This is a 
big contrast from the 36 cents at present paid for Scotch 
beef. For its remaining stocks of Australasian frozen mutton 
the government has now fixed a flat rate ex store, with quo- 
tations as follows: prime New Zealand, 17% cents a pound; 
secondary, 17% cents; ewes, 15 cents. Chilled beef has lately 
been imported from South America in greatly increased quan- 
tities, and is selling at 24 cents for hinds and 15% cents for 
fores. 

Sidney Young, chairman of the British and Argentine Meat 
Company, Ltd., speaking a few days ago at the annual meeting 
of that company, said that its turn-over during the past year 
was over £18,000,000 (at the present rate of exchange about 
$70,000,000), and the net profit shown was less than 3 per cent 
on the sales. He had mentioned a year ago that the shortage 
of refrigerated ports was hampering operations, but he was 
glad to say that this did no more apply, as there was ample 
refrigerated tonnage. He thought that from now onward they 
would be working under normal conditions, and that trade gen- 
erally would be in a much healthier condition. 


British Meat Imports Increasing 


Reviewing the British frozen-meat trade in 1920, Weddel 
& Co., of London, state that the imports of beef, mutton, and 
lamb last year amounted to 810,415 tons, as against 528,359 tons 
in 1919 and 720,257 tons in 1918. As to the outlook for the 
current year, it is thought that, while South America can doubt- 
less increase its output if prices remain fairly high, the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand are likely to ship less than 
in 1920. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
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Sydney and suburbs were left without fully two-thirds of their 


-normal quantity for about three weeks. In the end arrange- 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VictoriIA, March 16, 1921. 

ONSIDERABLE RAINS have fallen over the main grazing 

areas of Australia during the last couple of weeks, parts 
of the normally dry interior of the continent, which usually 
averages less than nine inches a year, receiving up to seven 
inches in two or three days. Naturally such a downpour caused 
floods, but, the country being flat, no serious losses of stock 
are reported. Elsewhere from two to six inches have been 
recorded, except in the tropical north, where ten or more inches 
fell in about a week. Welcome as rains are at this time of the 
year in the north, the back end of the summer is considered 
rather early for heavy falls in the south. Seeds of the annual 
grasses, which form the bulk of the pastures, are germinated, 
and, if another hot spell comes along, the growth may be 
scorched up, leaving nothing much in the way of winter feed. 


One immediate effect of the rains was to firm the store- 
stock market, which previously was sagging rather badly. 
Graziers are evidently willing to take a small risk on seasonal 
conditions continuing good now, and are buying fairly strongly. 
Cattle advanced $10 a head, and sheep 50 to 75 cents, In one 
week. Fats are also firmer in the southern states, but in 
northern New South Wales and Queensland, where there is a 
surplus and only a limited outlet, little or no improvement is 
noticeable. As a matter of fact, the packing-houses in the far 
north are reported to be offering graziers only $6.60 per 100 
pounds for fat bullocks, killings to commence next month. Last 
year the opening rate was $9.10 to $9.60. The frozen-meat 
exporters in southern Queensland have reduced their buying 
limits for freezers from $9.10 to about $8.40 per 100 pounds, 
and complain that even at the lower rate there is no profit. 
However, as they are still buying, we may suppose they do 
not anticipate to make a loss. A suggestion has been made that 
the packing-houses should reintroduce the practice of killing 
freezing, and shipping stock on owners’ account, as was done 
to a limited extent before the war. An over-all charge of so 
much a pound is made, and the fattener of the stock takes 
the risk of the market in England, or wherever the meat and 
by-product are sent for realization. It is not likely, though, that 
much will be done in this direction, as the proprietary com- 
panies which run the freezing-works prefer to use them for 
their own purposes. 


Efforts have again been made by labor leaders and irre- 
sponsibles to get the governments, both federal and state, to 
fix the prices of meat, wheat, and butter for local consumption; 
or, in other words, to reduce them. Some months back 4 
labor conference, sitting in Melbourne, passed resolutions that 
the price of these primary products should be based on the 
cost of production, “plus a reasonable profit.” The Victorian 
state premier and the federal prime minister have lately both 
refused to receive deputations from the party on the subject, 
as “no useful purpose would be served.” However, it seems 
that the New South Wales government, which is of a labor 
persuasion, is more amenable. It has just requested the 
Profiteering Prevention Court to inquire into, and if necessary 
fix, the price of meat. The president of that court says the 


inquiry will cover the wholesale and retail trades, but that 


no attempts would be made to fix the price of stock on the hoof. 
Quite recently this same court fixed the price of the Sydney 
milk supply at the dairies, and made an unholy mess of things. 
Evidently the president has learned a lesson and is not again 
going to interfere with primary products at the source of sup- 
ply. Hence his decision not to fix prices on the hoof. The 
order regarding milk led to a strike among suppliers, and 





ments had to be made for dairymen to get the price they 
demanded. 

The following are current market quotations at per head 
for fat stock at the various metropolitan municipal sale-yards: 
Melbourne—prime heavy bullocks, $110 to $122.50; a few 
extra, to $135; good to medium, $85 to'$105; prime cows, 
suitable for the butchering trade, $80 to $90; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $7.70 to $8.40; ditto ewes, $6.25 to $7.20; prime 
Merino wethers, $6.70 to $7.80; ditto ewes, $4.80 to $5.50. 
Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, $80 to $100; extra ditto, to 
$115; good to medium, $60 to $75; prime cows, to $60; prime 
cross-bred wethers, $5.75 to $7.70; ditto ewes, $5.75 to $6.75; 
best Merino wethers, $6.25 to $7.20; ditto ewes, to $4.80. Bris- 
bane—prime heavy bullocks, $65 to $72.50; a few extra, to $85; 
cows, $40 to $50. 

A few of the meat-packing houses in New South Wales are 
freezing sheep and lambs for export, but the margin between 
the local rate and the London parity is so small that a further 
slight advance in the Sydney market would stop operations. 
The south and central Queensland plants are busy on cattle, 
and in one or two instances sheep are also being frozen for 
export. The northern meat-works expect to open some time 
next month, and will confine their attention almost entirely 
to cattle. 

Parts of the North Island of New Zealand are still on the 
dry side, but elsewhere the season is fair to good. Practically 
all the packing-houses are in commission, and very large num- 
bers of sheep and lambs, and some cattle, are being frozen for 
export each week. 

The scarcity of refrigerated freight to lift the meat, lack 
of outlet for by-products, and the steady downward trend of 
the overseas markets are causing a serious slump in fat-stock 
values. Early in March shippers were paying (over all) up fo 
$7.20 per 100 pounds for prime ox, 14 to 16 cents per pound 
for the best lambs, 7% cents for prime cross-bred wethers, 
and 5% cents for ewes. At per head this works out at, say, 
steers $60, lambs $6.50 to $6.75, wethers $4.80, and ewes $3.50. 
Graziers, with justice, say that these rates do not pay; but 
packers, under existing conditions, cannot give more. As a 
matter of fact, there are not wanting signs that the limits will 
shortly be further reduced. é 

Belated final livestock returns, published recently, show 
that on April 30, 1920, the total number of cattle in the Domin- 
ion was 3,101,945, of sheep 23,914,506, and of hogs 286,829. 
Compared with the figures for the previous year, cattle increased 
by 66,467, and sheep decreased by 1,914,048. 

Exports of frozen meat from) Australia during February 
totaled 145,000 quarters of beef, 37,000 carcasses of mutton, 
and 111,000 carcasses of lamb; from New Zealand, 64,000 quar- 
ters of beef, 330,000 carcasses of mutton, and 111,000 carcasses 
of lamb. No shipments of New Zealand lamb or mutton have 
gone to the United States since the end of December. Cables 
inform us that a considerable proportion of those forwarded 
previously is being reshipped to Great Britain, the United 
States market being oversupplied. It certainly would have 
been remarkable if the States could have absorbed the large 
quantities that were sent during the second half of 1920. 


Rinderpest Appears in Brazil 


Cattle plague, or rinderpest, has broken out in Brazil. As a 
consequence, Uruguay and Argentina have prohibited the im- 
portation of live stock and feed from that country. It is also 
reported that live stock shipped- from the United States to 
either Argentina or Uruguay will not be allowed to land if the 
boat has stopped at Brazilian ports. 


























300 yearling steers 
100 two-year-old steers 


The yearlings and twos are my own raising, high- 


brand. Will divide the yearlings. The threes are all de 


steers located at Colorado Springs. 
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ATILE FOR SALE 


240 cows 
160 two-year-old heifers 











150 three-year-old steers 
500 yearling heifers 


rade Herefords from Shorthorn foundation cows, in one 
orned; are good-boned of mixed breeding. Heifers and 


The cows are mostly five-year-olds of Hereford and Shorthorn breeding, with good calf crop in sight. 


Located at Boyero, Colorado. Wire, ‘phone or write. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Australian Wheat Control to Cease 

The federal cabinet of the Commonwealth of Australia has 
decided to abolish government control and the wheat pool with 
the present crop, following which methods obtaining previous to 
the war will be resumed. 

Canada Not to Pool This Season’s Wheat 

Plans for pooling the 1921 wheat crop of Canada are re 
ported to have been abandoned. Five-year contracts had been 
drawn up, to become effective when 10,000,000 acres had been 
signed, but it was found that arrangements could not be com- 
pleted in time for the current season. 

British Food Minister Liquidates 

The British Food Ministry, which officially ceased to exist 
March 31, during the five years of its life handled commo- 
dities to the value of approximately $6,000,000,000, exclusive of 
wheat and sugar. Of this sum, cattle and meat products ac- 
counted for over 80 per cent. Operating expenses were only 
6.4 cents on every $100 worth of goods bought and sold. A 
clear profit of about $5,000,000 was made. 

Mexico in Market for Better Stock 

Interest in improved live stock is growing in Mexico. Ac- 
cording to information received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there is a market for a limited number 
of well-bred swine in that country, particularly of the Poland- 
China and Duroc-Jersey types. To obtain direct orders, some 


advertising in Spanish is required, but the department is in 
position to put American breeders in touch with Mexican offi- 
cials and others interested in the importation of live stock. 


the medium of good live stock. 


will make the surest return. 


FIELD BOHART, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


The Day of High Profits in Growing Wheat, Corn, and Other Cereals, 
and Hay and Cotton, for the Markets Has Passed. 


As far as possible, the marketing of the products of the soil must be done through 


The extra pounds which Shorthorn cattle produce, the quality of Shorthorn beef, 
and the quantity of milk which Shorthorn cows supply combine to make this time-tried 
breed of cattle the most reliable investment. 


Farmers and ranchmen must figure carefully now. They must grow the kind that 


IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORNS 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 





Irish Beef for New York 


A writer in the Daily Telegraph of London predicts that 
“in a very few years the leading market for the beef of Ireland’s 
store cattle and her potatoes will be New York.” Higher wages 
in America and cheap water freights render this inevitable, in 
his opinion. 


Argentina Threatens Trade Reprisals 

As a retaliatory measure against hostile American tariff 
legislation, it is reported that members of the Congress of Ar- 
gentina propose to introduce a bill authorizing the imposition 
of a supplementary duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on all im- 
ports from countries increasing their customs duties in such 
a way as to affect Argentine products. Argentina, it is pointed 
out, possesses enormous quantities of raw materials, and can 
obtain from other countries than the United States whatever 
manufactures she needs on terms of equality. 


Canadian House Turns Down Reciprocity Treaty 

A motion recommending the adoption at this time by Canada 
of the reciprocity agreement with the United States was de- 
feated in the Dominion House of Commons at Ottawa on April 
13 by a vote of 100 to 79. The treaty, as will be remembered, 
was negotiated during President Taft’s administration and 
signed at Washington on January 21, 1911, but failed of ratifica- 
tion by the Canadian Parliament. W. S. Fielding, who was 
minister of finance in the Laurier cabinet, in speaking for the 
motion said that there never was a time when good commer- 
cial relations between the two countries were so much needed 
as at present. 






13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
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LIVE-STOCK CENSUS RETURNS 

Below we present another batch of 
figures from the federal live-stock census 
of January 1, 1920, compared with those 
of the 1910 enumeration. As to the basis 
of comparison between the two sets we 
refer to the article on “The Federal Live- 
Stock Census” appearing on another page: 


KANSAS 
Jan.1,1920 Apr. 15,1910 

MONO esckeus 1,082,827 *1,099,738 
PED bce e saws 243,332 * 196,078 
CEN cicvracses 2,975,390 *2,697,155 
GO a ieicsas 361,102 * 204,023 
WM ca aes IGEN | wickvdies 

MONTANA 
Co eae 668,723 * 304,239 
jl rer . 94 * 4,004 
CREO oiaic-e «ware 1,268,516 * 806,521 
SG 8 oa dedi are 2,082,919 *4,959,835 
SEO cee cdeaes EGEMOE “-eawengae 

NEVADA 
MOTB 2.6 cwies 50,486 * 65,717 
DRONE Scared 2,450 * 2,684 
CORN: 8256 eck 356,390 * 421,247 
SE 6 were cause 880,580 * 824,875 
WIS oa a wae BGGGe kw codwes 

NEW MEXICO 

POE se bea 182,686 * 175,057 
OE oiisanwes 20,369 * 14,633 
2 1,300,335 *1,032,282 
GROO8 4 i<si sued 1,640,475 *2,894,984 
CIN os excuse oe BOGOR. kccelvadee 
INP UO. a ac crak aceis SEGUe , Swslteswe 

NEW YORK 
TROPSEB sick ccice 536,171 * 587,393 
TE sé aicense 7,323 * 4,031 
Core 6 ech <s 2,144,244 *1,984,674 
BRGCO iccceees 578,726 * 606,119 
SWE) ccccdeaes COREG “ssceewas 

NORTH DAKOTA 

PROUNON. 5.05 e525 855,682 * 625,984 
Wr o'edrece a oa 1,303 * 7,585 
CURIE. keke 1,334,552 * 613,079 
eee Fe 298,912 * 241,392 
WING! cicc Gunes SGGgee. Skibo cao 

WISCONSIN 
PIOUNO 5 Sarees 683,364 * 698,657 
I 36 wid sasars 4,284 * 2,845 
GCE ot. dats 3,050,829 *2,230,585 
er eee 479,991 * 628,539 
SENS os hea. BEGESIS. Vice ries 


*Exclusive of spring colts, calves and 
lambs. 


AMERICAN TAXES RELATIVELY 
LIGHT 

Those of our citizens who think their 
tax burden oppressive may find relief in 
contemplation of the following figures, 
showing the average percentages of their 
revenues which the people of four leading 
countries have to turn over to their gov- 
ernments: England, 28 per cent; France, 
18; Germany, 12; United States, 8. 
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STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 


With the approach of warm weather, 
sheep-raisers are warned by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to watch for stomach 
worms in sheep. 

The stomach worm is one of the most 
serious parasites of sheep, occurring over 
almost the entire world. In the United 
States it is most plentiful in the South, 
where it is favored by abundance of 
warmth and moisture, but it is also quite 
common and serious in the Middle West 
and in low, wet areas throughout the en- 
tire country. It does less damage in the 
high, dry, and cool areas of the Rocky 
Mountain states. 

The first things noticed about sheep 
infested with stomach worms are dullness 
and lack of thrift. Later the skin be- 
comes pale, as do the linings of the 
mouth and eyelids, which is due to im- 
poverishment of the blood from. the 
blood-sucking habit of the worms. In- 
fested sheep also may have a swelling 
under the jaw, known as “bottle jaw.” 

Stomach-worm infection is spread by 
the droppings of infested sheep. The 
eggs of the parasites in the droppings 
hatch out, and the young worms, which 
are microscopic in size, crawl up grass 
blades and are swallowed by sheep as 
they graze. In the stomach the worms 
mature in about three weeks. 

A satisfactory remedy for this disease, 
if used in time, is a 1 per cent solution 
of copper sulphate in water. A dose of 
3 ounces for yearling and older sheep, and 
half as much for lambs three months old 
or older, has been found efficacious. To 
make this solution, dissolve one-fourth 


37 


pound of copper sulphate in 1 pint of boil- 
ing water, then add cold water to make 
a total of 3 gallons of the solution. This 
amount is sufficient to treat 100 adult 
sheep. The use of this remedy once a 
month during the grazing season will 
prevent or greatly reduce losses from 
stomach worms. : 

Young animals and uninfested sheep 
should be separated from older or in- 
fested animals. 


ALL-MEAT DIET IN THE ARCTICS 


A testimonial to the superiority of a 
meat diet, to which we wish to call the 
attention of the Eat-More-Meat Commit- 
tee, is contained in an article in Physical 
Culture by Burt McConnell, who was a 
member of Stefansson’s expedition into 
the Arctics. Writing of the menu of the 
Eskimos, Mr. McConnell says: 


“While I was in the Arctics, I found 
that a good deal of what I had learned 
about meat-eating and the high death- 
rate among Eskimos had to be unlearned. 
I believed, for example, that a man who 
lived on meat alone could not be perma- 
nently healthy. Later I was to meet and 
study several white men who had lived 
in the north for a dozen or fifteen years 
on meat alone, or on a diet 90 per cent 
of which was meat, without ever having 
a serious illness. Two men who had done 
so were Stefansson himself and Storker 
Storkersen, his navigating officer. 

“Once a person has lived on meat alone 
he does not like to return to a civilized 
diet, and after trying it for a while is 
usually glad to go back to eating meat. 
Such, at least, was the experience of the 
members of the expedition. The meat-eat- 
ing Eskimos, who live in the most primi- 
tive way, are extraordinarily healthy; 
they have sound teeth, are not troubled 
with tuberculosis, measles, influenza, or 
other contagious diseases, and live to a 
comparatively advanced age. On the 
other hand, their brothers in Alaska and 
in the Mackenzie River country, who have 
come in contact with the white man and 
have adopted his diet, are dying off faster 
than the American Indian.” 


To this we shall only add the reserva- 
tion, in passing, that contact with the 
white man is not necessarily fatal to 


150 head of two-year-old and 
150 head of yearling 


Registered Heretord Bulls 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 
ANXIETY BREEDING 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis, without one reaction 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 





FOR SALE 


Stock Ranch 


With Free Range in Southern Idaho 


2 00 ACRES deeded 
. ’ 


lands, part under 
irrigation, including meadow. 
1,250 high-grade Hereford stock 
cattle; can be increased to 
2,500. Cheapest place in West 
to raise stock. Not overloaded 
with high-priced lands. The 
time and price for you is now. 
Reason for selling is to make 
partnership settlement. No 
- trades. Write 


DANIEL MORGAN 


Spokane, 
Wash. 


California Ranches 


Sale or Lease 


DAVID J. STOLLERY 


Formerly Secretary 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


222 SHARON BLDG. 


San Francisco - California 


E. C. LEE, Saddlery 


PIERRE,S.D. _Makers of 


High-Grade 
Western Stock 
SADDLES, 
Chaparajos, 
Cowbo 
Outfits, Etc. 


My Bronk 
Buster Saddles 
are acknowl- 
edged by all to 
be best on the 
market. 


Dept. B 
Pierre, S. D. 


Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
or new price list 


You Save from $10 to $15 on every 
SADDLE and HARNESS 


Send for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


J8\ Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 
= 1413-15-17-19 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 


primitive races.. Introducing the vices of 
civilization, without counteracting inhibi- 
tions, quite naturaily leads to disaster. 
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Wisely directed, however, aborigines may 
well be made to prosper under the white 
man’s rule. The Eskimos of Greenland, 
protected by a paternalistic government, 
are not dying off. Our own Indians, Mr. 
McConnell to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, are growing in both number and 
health. 


ARTIFICIAL WOOL FROM COTTON 
WASTE 

At Leeds University, England, experi- 
ments have been made with artificial 
wool produced from cotton waste. The 
material, according to the Journal of Com 
merce, has been converted into fabrics 
which wear well, take dyes successfully, 
and are even better insulators against 
heat and cold than natural wool. Equal 
parts of artificial and natural wool gave 
a cloth resembling tweed. Cheapness and 
wearing qualities constitute the chief ap- 
peals of the new product. Its defects are 
said to be inelasticity and liability to 
break, which render it unfit for yarns re- 
quiring a combing length of two inches or 
more. 


FARM TENANCY IN UNITED STATES 


Of the 6,449,242 farms in the United 
States on January 1, 1920, according to 
the federal census of that date, 3,924,851 
(60.8 per cent) were operated by owners, 
68,512 (1.1 per cent) by managers, and 
2,455,879 (38.1 per cent) by tenants. In 
eight southern states tenant-operated 
farms outnumbered those operated by 
owners—in the case of three of them 
(South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi) 
in the proportion of almost 2 to 1. In the 
mountain and Pacific states, on the other 
hand, tenants constituted only 18.5 and 
26 per cent, respectively. 

It would have been interesting to com- 
pare these figures with previous returns, 
showing in which direction the river is 
flowing. Such data are, however, not 
given. 


FARM LABOR PLENTIFUL AT 
REDUCED.WAGES 
Supply of farm labor for the whole of 
the United States on April 1, 1921, was 
95.2 per cent of normal, and demand 87.5 
per cent, according to the Monthly Crop 
Reporter. On the same date a year ago 
supply was 72.4 and demand 105.3 per 


0.J.Snyder’s 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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FOR SALE ON TIME 


630 Good 
Two-year-old Steers 


75 per cent Whitefaces, all 
dehorned, in excellent con- 
dition. Located in San 
Luis Valley, Colorado. 
Will sell these cattle to re- 
sponsible buyer on eigh- 
teen months’ time. Write 


CHARLES £. COLLINS 


Kit Carson, Colorado 


FOR SALE 


Several thousand head of Good Grade 


Hereford Steers 


Ones—Twos—Threes 


Also two or three 
thousand head of Cows 


JUNE DELIVERY 


Mohave County Cattle Growers’ Assn. 


Kingman, Arizona 


MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 


20 Head Regist’d 2-year-old 
25Head “* Yearling DULUS 


25 Head * Yearling 


25 Head “ Weanling Heifers 


Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and Perfection 
Fairfax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 


Strayed or Stolen 
Buckskin Horse 


Height, 15.2; weight, about 1,100 pounds; 
age, 8 years. Black mane and tail, foreto 

roached; left hind foot white to ground; 
white stripe in face; white spot about size 
of dollar on left side, caused by healed over 
ring sore. Branded on left stripe, very faint 
iron. $25 Reward for information as to 
whereabouts of above horse, or leading to 
identification of person who stole it. 


Ross Drake, Emmett, Idaho 
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DENVER, COLO. 


cent of normal. With the exception of the 
North Atlantic group of states, where de- 
mand was slightly in excess of supply, 
supply at the beginning of April every- 
where exceeded demand. Greatest was the 
labor surplus in the states of the Far 
West, which collectively showed a supply 
of 102.3 per cent of normal, against a 





a demand of only 89 per cent. A year ago 
the proportions were reversed. 
Agricultural wages generally range 
lls from 25 to 50 per cent below those of 
1920. 
Ts 


ion 


MEXICAN RANGES TO BE 
RESTOCKED 

American cattle companies that oper- 
ated in Mexico before the revolutionary 
mill got going are now planning to re- 
habilitate their ranches, in expectation 
of smoother sailing under the Obregon ad- 
ministration. ; 

Northern Mexico, in the opinion of 
many, is the most promising cattle coun- 
try in the world today. In Chihuahua and 
Sonora, and other states bordering the 
Texas line, vast tracts of land for graz- 
ing are available. This region has not 
suffered so severely from droughts as 
the country north of the Rio Grande, and, 
having been practically denuded of live 
stock by the revolution, the ranges are 
now in excellent condition. There is but 








Radical Price Reductions 


of our immense 
buying power 
and will make 
the most 
liberal terms 

of payment. 


Davis & Shaw 


DBVS2Sh2Y.CQERaLY 


Try 


First 
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~. BLACKMER 


SELLS SERVICE 
AS WELL AS 


Good 


/Furniture 


Everything for the 
home—to make it 
beautiful; every- 
thing to cut down 
the work and make 
it easier on the 


housekeeper. 
Exclusive agents 


Kitchen Maid 
Kitchen Cabinets, 


Pathe 
Phonographs 


D. F. BLACKMER 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 


1542 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. 


one thing standing in the way of the 
rapid development of this territory, and 
that is the drastic stipulations of the 
new constitution of Mexico. 


BROOD-SOWS SHOW SLIGHT. DECLINE 

Breeding-sows in the United States on 
April 1, 1921, numbered 8,786,000, as 
against 8,985,000 on April 1, 1920, accord- 
ing to figures published by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. This represents a de- 
crease of 2.2 per cent for the year. In 
Iowa—the banner hog state—the decrease 
was only 16,000, or 1 per cent. Twelve 
states—mainly in the Middle West and 
Rocky Mountain region—either have held 
their own or show a slight increase. Ne- 
braska leads with a gain of 32,000, or 10 
per cent. The North Atlantic group of 
states shows the heaviest losses. 


“POISONOUS PLANTS OF WYOMING” 

In a bulletin (No. 126) issued by the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, under the above title, O. 
A. Beath, chemist at the station, deals 
exhaustively with the- stock-poisoning 
plants infesting the ranges of that state. 
Following a full-page illustration of each 
plant which should render identification 
easy, the author describes its habitat, 
seasonal growth, noxious qualities, the 
symptoms it produces, and the best treat- 


ment for affected animals. 





Don’t Be Woozy 


Probably you'llnot find this word 
in the dictionary—butit means: Don’t 
be too lazy to walk a block or two 
out of your way if necessary to trade 
at the store that can, and will. save 


you money on 


Men’s, Women’s, 
Boys’, Girls’ and 
Children’s 
Wearables 


aiO® VALUES 
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“WILSON’S 
Meat Cookery” 
Free 


Our handsome cook 
book, each recipe 
prepared and tested 
by experts, telling 
how to buy and use 
meats economically, 
will be mailed you 
free on request. Ad- 
dress Dept. 535, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 


Certified Delights 


for hot weather luncheons 


Two 


io “square pressed” Cooked Ham is luscious in 
flavor—every whit of its goodness is saved for you 
because we cook it in vapor. Mildly sweet, tender, it certainly 
is tempting. One slice makes two sandwich fillings. Ready 
to serve, it appeals at once to the housewife who meets the 
daily problem of “What shall we have for luncheon or tea?” 


Wilson’s Certified Oil blends marvelously in a salad dressing, 
giving it the rich, nut flavor that marks the successful 
creation. This pure vegetable oil is a favorite for cooking as 
well as for salad dressings; on every can you will find a 
“ money-back” guarantee of satisfaction. Ask your dealer for 
these products now and realize the excellence secured by the 
Wilson principles of selecting, handling and preparing each 
product with respect. 











O. M. Franklin 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN | 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 


Formerly Sold the Nation Over at 40 Centsa Dose | 


The reputation gained by this product for superiorit 


| 

| 

| an immunizing agent against blackleg has been brought 
NOW CENTS about through a persistent effort to deliver PROTEC- 

| TION with each and every dose sold. The RESULTS 


have fully justified Dr. Franklin’s efforts. 
A DOSE 





Blackleg prevention, SURE and UNFAILING, for EACH and EVERY CALF, 
EVERY TIME, will continue to be his STANDARD OF QUALITY, 
just as it has been in the past. 


For only 25 cents per dose, can you afford to take any chances what- 
ever with less dependable products? 


THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 





For 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written guar- 
antee against loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 
10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Or- 
der through our local agent or from our nearest office. 


Kansas Blackleg SerumCompany 


SALES OFFICES 
AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER,COLO. EL PASO,TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMACITY,OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY,S. D. 
SAN ANGELO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. - WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, €AN. 


AS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
a President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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